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THE KING’S 


‘ke Empire has escaped an “ undesirable ” 
Queen at the cost of losing a popular King. 
When the announcement of the King’s abdica- 
tion was made on Thursday afternoon, it was 
received with mixed feelings. There was very general 
regret at the King’s decision; there was also relief 
that a trying period of conflicting rumours and 
“crisis”? tension was over. There was satisfaction that 
no Constitutional conflict between King and Parliament 
had arisen; that the King had by his own act dis- 
countenanced the misguided efforts of those who had been 
inclined to mobilise an anti-democratic King’s Party ; 
that the country had been spared the disturbance of an 
election fought on what would have been an intolerably 
confused issue. There was also genuine sorrow that 
the nation had lost a monarch whose popularity was based 
much less than is usually the case on propaganda. Many 
people felt that he had brought a new and modern note 
into the Monarchy, and they regret its loss. But in the 
long run all our democratic institutions, including the 
Monarchy itself, may be safer for the change. England 
has played for safety first. 

The Duke of York, a respectable but hitherto unim- 
pressive figure, takes up the burden of an invidious posi- 
tion. Lacking King Edward’s popular gifts, he might 


”» 


ABDICATION 


be pardoned if he had felt that comparisons would be 
so odious that the Crown would be a thankless reversion. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that at his desire con- 
sideration was given to a proposal that the succession 
should pass direct to Princess Elizabeth, and that until 
the child’s majority there should be a Council of Regency 
presided over by Queen Mary. The plan appears to 
have been discarded because of the complications of the 
succession issues that would have arisen and because as 
long as the ex-King is alive, any arrangement which gave 
the appearance of a Crown “in chancery” would be 
unsettling to public opinion and might even foster the 
growth of a movement in favour of the King “ over the 
water.”” We hope that we shall not now be subjected 
to an orgy of sentiment about the Monarchy. There is 
no reason to set about building up the new King as a 
popular idol, nor do we think he would wish it. There 
is every reason to hope that he will be a Constitutional 
and successful King, and that the public, if allowed, will 
be able to settle down to a more reasonable attitude to 
the Monarchy, after the manner of Scandinavians, who 
regard their King, as we ought to do as long as we retain 
monarchical institutions, with the respect due to his office 
as head of the State and the freely accepted link of the 
British Commonwealth. 
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The War in Spain 


There has been a lull during the week on the main front 
in the Spanish war; Madrid has been immune from 
attack and has suffered only from occasional bombard- 
ments. But some of Hitler’s 5,000 troops have already 
reached Madrid. A further force of 2,500 Italian Black- 
shirts has landed this week, escorted by a destroyer, and, 
according to reports from Paris, there are many thousands 
more to follow. When all these reinforcements are 
ready for the attack, Madrid will have to face an even 
sterner ordeal than the last. The British M.Ps 
have on their return reported to the Foreign Office on 
the plight of its civilian population and its wounded, 
who are said to number 25,000 men. Mr. Eden’s 
suggestion is that one of the League’s organisations 
should assist in the work of evacuation and afterwards of 
reconstruction. Meanwhile, the Government’s air force, 
which seems now to be the better of the two, has been 
active in bombing the enemy’s communications and 
aerodromes. There is no news of the spirited flank 
attack from the East, which had reached Talavera, but the 
offensive of the Basque army, reorganised by a brilliant 
German refugee general, prospers and has reached Vittoria 
in its march on Burgos. The Basques it should be 
remembered, though stout republicans, are decided 
Catholics with a somewhat conservative outlook. An 
article in Wednesday’s Times, from a special correspondent 
who writes as a partisan of these “ Nationalists” who 
rely on imported troops, confirmed our worst fears about 
the “ ruthless extermination ” (his words) of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters, including Trade Unionists and the 
moderate Left. In Seville a “shooting party” was 
held, which members of the public were invited to 
attend. 


The Farce of Neutrality 


The Foreign Office now admits that it knows what the 
rest of us knew long ago, that the Italians with over 
2,000 men of their own and a great air fleet, are in 
possession of Majorca. This occupation will not end, if 
ever it does end, without some heavy guid pro quo 
from the British Empire. Thereafter, the Germans 
will have to be bought out of the Canaries, or left there 
to cut the Atlantic sea-road. Against this background of 
fact one must set the futilities of Lord Plymouth’s 
Neutrality Committee. The plan for sending neutral 
Observers to the Spanish ports and frontiers has now 
come before its full session. It was flatly rejected by 
Germany, Italy and Portugal. It contains no provisions 
for the control of the air, nor is it obvious how the 
observers could impound detected arms, even if the 
belligerents and their backers accepted it. The Russians 
are supporting a further plan for the prohibition of 
volunteers, provided it be accepted all round. That is 
highly improbable, and it remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Eden will now try to make volunteering from this 
country illegal and to force parallel action upon the 
French. The issue of democracy against Fascism is 
being fought out, not for Spain only, but for Europe on 
the Spanish battleground. Four thousand French volun- 
teers are in the field and a few hundred Englishmen. If 
Mr. Eden is allowed to follow his usual course of one- 
sided action, while the Dictators persist in theirs, those 
gallant men will have risked their lives in vain. 


The Front Populaire 


M. Blum, in spite of the abstention of the Communists 
on the Spanish issue in the foreign policy vote, has decided 
to carty on, and the Front Populaire has survived this 
trial. It is plain that the Communists do not mean to 
smash it. Not the least imteresting feature of the 
debate was the frank declaration of M. de Kerillis, com- 
monly regarded as the typical exponent of anti-republican 
and Fascist opinion, . that France, if war should come, 
could always rely on the Right. It was in part M. Blum’s 
doubt of the loyalty of the Right that led him into the 
policy of neutrality. The Left will continue to support 
him because it is proud of his swift achievements in 
domestic policy, but the uneasiness over Spain is felt 
apparently by the main body of the working class. M. 
Jouhaux, a typical moderate, in his efforts to keep the 
C.G.T. solid, after the Communist demonstration in the 
Chamber said that he was in favour of the strict fulfilment 
of the commercial treaties into which France had entered. 
This touched the weakest spot of the case for neutrality, 
since France had with Madrid a treaty of several years 
standing, providing expressly for the sale of arms. 


At Buenos Aires 


The Pan-American Conference at Buenos Aires spent 
several days in listening to orations by the lesser statesmen 
who followed Mr. Roosevelt. Dr. Lamas, of Argentina, 
struck two keynotes ; he gave a warning against isolation, 
and wished to promote the increase of the population of 
the South. One group of measures on which sub-com- 
mittees are engaged seems relatively uncontentious—the 
codification of the various general treaties for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. It seems unlikely, however, 
that any progress can be made with disarmament in this 
Continent. Two more ambitious projects encounter much 
opposition. Brazil’s grandiose scheme for the promotion 
by lowered tariffs and improved communications of pre- 
ferential trading within the American Continent asks too 
many sacrifices from the United States, and at the same 
time consolidates her commercial ascendancy. On the 
other hand, the plan of Washington for an impartial em- 
bargo on loans and exports of arms to American belliger- 
ents conflicts with obligations to the League. There 
is an “escape clause” that partly meets this objection, 
but it has failed to satisfy Argentina. 


An Important Trial 


The trial of the Jew, David Frankfurter, this week at 
Chur for the murder last February of Gastloff, the Nazi 
leader in Switzerland, raises a number of moral, juridical 
and political issues. As Emil Ludwig, in the book he 
has just published (Der Mord in Davos), points out, Frank- 
furter’s action was exactly analogous to that of Teilirian, 
of Conradi and of Schwarzbad, who were all three 
acquitted. Teilirian was an Armenian student whose 
family had been murdered by the Turks and who shot 
Talaat Pasha in Berlin in 1921. Conradi, a White Russian, 
shot the Soviet representative, Vorovski, at Lausanne 
in 1923. Schwarzbad was a Russian Jew, who, in Paris 
in 1926, murdered Petliura, responsible for the terrible 
pogroms in the Ukraine in 1919. Hitler, delivering a 
funeral oration over the body of Gastloff, announced to 
an astonished world that National Socialism had murdered 
not a single opponent. Apart from the grotesque absurdity 
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of this assertion, which a hundred facts contradict, everyone 
knows that the Jews in Germany are being subjected to a 
process of painful extermination, not murder but slow 
death. It seems clear that Frankfurter, a youth of blameless 
character and delicate health, acted alone and without 
instigation, but the German press has of course been at 
pains to announce that his crime was part of a grand 
Jewish conspiracy against the Nordic saviours of. society. 
Frankfurter is being defended by the well-known Swiss 
barrister, Dr. Curti, but the Swiss authorities have given 
way to German ‘pressure in allowing Professor Grimm of 
Essén to plead for Frau Gastloff. 


Special Areas 


The Government, fighting its rearguard action to the 
last on the question of the Special Areas, has had to 


' content itself with Lord Wolmer’s amendment prolonging 


the existing Act until the end of May, 1937. This means 
that the Government, much against its will, is now 
definitely pledged to fresh legislation during the early 
part of next year. But it is still wholly uncertain what 
It seems likely, in 
view of the strong pressure from Lancashire and certain 
other districts which are excluded from the present Act, 


| that the scope will be widened so as to bring in other 


areas which can make out a case. - Something must be 
done ; for the Tory revolt was too formidable to be ignored. 
But probably Mr. Runciman and his colleagues are still 
hoping that, as the memory of the hunger marchers fades, 
the revolting Tories will become less pressing, and will 
consent to be put off with another paper scheme not very 
different from the last. What the Government still flatly 
refuses to see is that the problem cannot be dealt with 
except by a thorough reorganisation and replanning 
of the great depressed industries—coal and cotton. 


National Roads 


The Trunk Roads Bill, which is to transfer from the local 
authorities to the Ministry of Transport the full responsi- 
bility for about 4,500 miles of main road in Great Britain, 
has now obtained its second reading in the Lords and should 
become law at no distant date. Although seriously 
weakened by the exclusion from its scope of all sections 
of trunk roads falling within the boundaries of county 
boroughs, the measure is a big step in the right direction. 
If anyone doubts the need for centralisation of control 
over trunk roads, let him drive from London to Carlisle, 
Holyhead or Fishguard—main routes embracing almost 
every variety of safe and dangerous width and type of 
surface. Room for urgent improvements exists far 
beyond the £18,000,000 programme of works already 
approved or submitted; and Mr. Hore-Belisha’s recent 
outline of the future standard for trunk roads suggests 
that he is alive to the needs of road traffic, even if it be 
true that the Government’s new-found enthusiasm for 
main roads is motivated by considerations of war-strategy. 
It is not enough, however, for the Minister of Transport 
to concentrate simply on the creation of faster through 
roads. There is the vital concurrent need of greater 
safety. And though dual tracks, better visibility at road 
junctions, more by-passes round congested areas, and 
uniformity of non-skid surfaces will all help to render 
accidents less justifiable, safety will never be secured until 
the average standard of driving is measurably improved. 


Cattle, Pigs and Wheat 


Hard upon the new Argentine meat agreement came the 
plans for setting up an Empire and parallel international 
committee to deal with the question of meat imports under 
the new tariff plus quota system. Then came the plans 
for the new subsidy to the British livestock industry, and 
for the reorganisation of the present arrangements for 
the marketing and slaughtering of home-produced cattle. 
The Food Council next weighed in with the report on 
the working of the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Schemes ; 
and finally plans were adumbrated for the establishment 
of a new Import Board to deal with the purchase of 
wheat abroad and its storage in this country with a view 
to the possible emergency of war. These are all matters 
of high importance to the consuming public. The new 
meat arrangements are both expensive to the taxpayers 
and likely to raise prices to the consumers. The Food 
Council’s report on the bacon problem is mainly a congratu- 
latory document, full of praise for the steadying of prices 
and improvement of home quality under the scheme. 
It will bring little comfort to those who complain that 
one effect of restrictions has been to make good quality 
bacon dearer than ever, and that the entire scheme ought 
to be placed under the final control of disinterested persons. 
As for the wheat storage scheme, it should be received 
with joy in the Dominions, as it promises to transfer the 
burden of storage to the British consumer. 


Employment and Simpsonitis 


Delayed decision about the King’s marriage has had an 
immediate effect on trade and employment. The latest 
return of unemployment which related to November 23rd, 
allowing for seasonal influences, makes a comparatively 
satisfactory showing. The total, at 1,624,000, was uf 
by nearly 12,000 ; but 9,000 out of the increased numbers 
were represented by agricultural workers brought into 
the scheme at the beginning of last month. Thus the 
real deterioration was less than 3,000. The only serious 
increase in unemployment is in the building industry 
(18,500) and this is largely a seasonal fluctuation, though 
it may reflect in part the fact that the “ speculative ’ 
building boom has almost certainly passed its peak. The 
staple industries—coal, engineering, cotton and wool— 
all record further improvement. Unhappily, however, for 
Mr. Ernest Brown’s equanimity, the next return, if the crisis 
had persisted, seemed likely to be far less favourable. 
Not merely have fears that the Coronation may not be 
held led directly to suspension of work in Lancashire and 
Staffordshire on flags, “ patriotic” china and so forth; 
the atmosphere of crisis has had an astonishingly paralysing 
effect on consumers’ demands in all directions. Just as 
in 1931, when the pound went off gold, the British public 
confounded the economists by making fewer instead of 
more purchases of retail goods, so this week, with equal 
illogicality, people have been spending less in the shops all 
over the country. It may be doubted whether thi 
psychological change is likely to arrest the course of our 
present “ near-boom ”—based predominantly, as it is, on 
re-armament. But the fact remains that a week of Mrs. 
Simpson has temporarily cost something like 50,000 people 
their livelihood. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is: Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 2d. ; Canada, 1\d. 
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THE KING’S DECISION 


Tunes had reached such a pass that the lesser evil was 
the King’s abdication. But there is still a great deal of 
misunderstanding about how things ever reached this pass, 
and the best service we can do is frankly to discuss cer- 
tain facts that have not been made plain to the public. 

It is altogether unfair to the King to pretend, as the 
Times pretends, that the King had himself shown that he 
realised Mrs. Simpson’s unsuitability by suggesting that 
she should be married to him without being Queen of 
England. For the question of his intention to make Mrs. 
Simpson Queen had been fully discussed with Mr. Baldwin 
in private before the morganatic solution was suggested. 
It was only because Mr. Baldwin had intimated that the 
Government would resign if Mrs. Simpson was to become 
Queen of England that the King advanced the morganatic 
solution as a second best. The simple truth is that the 
King is a lonely, highly-strung person who had found for 
the first time in his life a woman who gave him confidence 
and happiness. It seemed to us, and still seems to us, 
that it would have been better to have allowed him to 
marry her morganatically than to have made marriage 
impossible without abdication. Only one of the argu- 
ments passionately urged against this solution seems to us 
valid. If it is true that the Dominions would have refused 
to pass the necessary legislation, that was of course a good 
reason for refusing it. But the attitude of the Dominions 
obviously depended very much on the way in which the 
suggestion was made to them, and we do not doubt that 
some of the Dominions which were most opposed to the 
marriage would have accepted Mrs. Simpson either as 
Queen or as the King’s wife if the proposal had been 
preceded by the necessary governmental and press prepara- 
tion. We urged this solution before Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement last week, because it was clearly the only 
solution compatible both with the King’s happiness and his 
remaining on the throne. 

This, however, is now past history. Mr. Baldwin 
held that it was better for the King to abdicate than to 
have Mrs. Simpson as Queen or even as the King’s wife. 
He had the right to make this decision and we have the 
right to criticise it. What neither we nor anyone else 
had the right to do was to attempt to rally political support 
for the Crown against his Ministers. Nothing but 
disaster could have followed the formation of a King’s 
Party and a battle between some group of “ King’s 
friends” and the majority of the House of Commons. 
Once Mr. Baldwin had made it clear that the Govern- 
ment would not support a morganatic marriage, only 
the enemies of democracy would have urged that the 
King was still free to make a personal appeal to the country 
over the heads of his Ministers, and it was significant 
that it was at this stage that Lord Rothermere, in one 
of his various and contradictory epistles to himself, decided 
to support it. Lord Rothermere, like Sir Oswald Mosley, 
would no doubt have been a willing cavalier in a battle 
between King and Parliament. For ourselves, we dislike 
much of the unctuous humbug that has been advanced 
against the King’s marriage. But if it had come to a 
battle between Cavaliers and Roundheads, we should 
have been Roundheads all the time, even though being 
a Roundhead once again meant being a Puritan. 
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But Cromwell did his work well; and Puritanism ani 
Parliamentarism still remain dominant in England 
The House of Commons and the country, as far as w 
can judge of it, had nothing but contempt for those who 
tried to make personal or party capital out of the King 
The Labour Party had too much sense to fall into the trap 
of trying to come out as “ King’s men.” The King 
showed no disposition to lend himself to intrigue, and 
the danger of the formation of a Royal Fascist Party, 
which seemed serious at the week-end, is now over—unles 
there are any of our Fascists who look forward to intriguing 
against democracy at a new court of St. Germain. 

There is one other important factor which may temper 
the regret that we feel that the King should have abdicated 
on such an issue. Much has been made of his carelessness 
of scandal and of the damage caused by the gossip that 
has flooded the American press almost from the day of 
his accession, which followed him everywhere on his 
Adriatic holiday and which reached its climax at the 
Ipswich divorce. More important in the long run, 
however, was the doubt felt by many informed 
persons about whether the King would desire fully 
to carry out his duties as sovereign. He had expressed 
this doubt himself before he became King, and he too 
obviously continued to hate many of the ceremonial and 
routine functions of royalty after his accession. Every 
sensitive person will sympathise with this dislike and, as 
we said last week, the most attractive part of the King’s 
character is his loathing of humbug. But then the functions 
of royalty are largely ceremonial, and it may be that a toler- 
ance of humbug is an essential characteristic of the holder 
of any great ceremonial office. In any case, until we have 
a Republic the man who sits on the throne of England 
must be prepared for a monotonous and exacting job, 
and if he is not prepared for all the necessary discipline 
for fulfilling his decorous functions it is better for him 
not to be King. Edward VIII, moreover, disliked the old 
type of royal adviser; no doubt many of those whom he 
was expected to spend his time with were dull and 
“ stuffy’ people. But they were also responsible people, 
and it is an open secret that much of the society that 
has surrounded King Edward has been irresponsible and 
politically, as well as morally, undesirable. If the facts 
were known the British public would have far less ob- 
jection to Mrs. Simpson than to some of the other in- 
fluences that have played their part in the King’s 
entourage. 

The King’s abdication is an unhappy solution of an 
unhappy situation. In the circumstances it is nevertheless 
the best solution. Since he is not allowed to marry the 
woman of his choice and remain on the throne he is better 
off it, both for his own sake and the country’s. We see 
only one actually good result out of this lamentable affair. 
The British Monarchy had been built up by deliberate 
propaganda to a dangerous eminence, dangerous, a: 
everyone now sees, for the King as for the country. A 
few weeks ago it was considered bold to recall that the 
King was a man who might have faults like other people. 
To-day it has become possible once again to talk sense 
about Monarchy. We welcome this return to sanity. So 


clearly does it mean a return to sanity that we may even 
venture to recall that though it matters who is King of 
England and who is Queen of England, it matters rather 
more that war is now raging in Europe. | 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Wuszn King George died I remember remarking upon the 
curiously personal nature of the emotions aroused. People 
felt that they had lost a member of the family. In London 
to-day I notice exactly the same family psychology. Their 
reactions about the King are just those that one would expect 
if a close relative had behaved in an improper way that caused 
everybody trouble. Everyone is unhappy; some are angry, 
some shake their heads and say “ poor boy”; a few are his 
eager champions. Conservatives are nearly always the 
fiercest. The King, they feel, has let them down and 
the Monarchy. I have heard ardent Imperialists make 
remarks about him this week for which I should certainly have 
been lynched a fortnight ago. I was amused by one fox- 
hunting squire who was in the process of divorcing his wife 
and whose comment was that the King was “ no gentleman.” 
Then how astonishing it is to read in a leader in the Times 
that “the question of the marriage . . . was raised by the 
King himself . . .” and then that this morganatic marriage 
was a “ foolish and deplorable project of misguided ingenuity ” ! 
x * * 


The poor in London at least are more tolerant. I have asked 
bus conductors, charwomen and working men and nearly 
always got the same response. The first thing they say is 
that, after all, he ought to be able to marry whom he likes. 
A friend whose work brings her into contact with a large 
number of working-class people in London every week tells 
me that they all say much the same thing, that the phrase that 
sums up their position is, “ he is a naughty boy, but we don’t 
want to lose him.” They quite like the Duke and Duchess 
of York, but don’t want them as King and Queen. One 
woman’s comment was: “ Of course, he had better marry her. 
It is no use living alongside of someone you don’t like. You 
only want to do them in.” On Thursday morning when it 
was said that the King was to abdicate one heard nothing 
among poor people but sorrow. The King was as popular 
with the working class as he has become unpopular with the 
vell-to-do. 

* * . 


This tolerant attitude is, if reports are true, almost confined 
to London. There is no doubt that one of the most important 
influences which affected the House of Commons over the 
week-end was the flood of evidence which reached M.P.s 
from their constituencies, showing that amongst the rank and 
file of ail parties in the provinces the feeling against this 
marriage was overwhelmingly strong. This change in the 
attitude of the House of Commons has not been sufficiently 
appreciated. At the beginning Members were stunned. The 
pretended secret was public property, but the Government said 
nothing. An experienced lobby correspondent, whose business 
it is to ascertain the views of Members, estimates that about 
two-thirds of the House were behind the Government from 
the outset, while the remaining third was made up in almost 
equal proportions of the undecided and the very decided, that 
is to say, of the Members who thought that there was no 
difficulty about the marriage and those who didn’t like it, but 
were not prepared to risk either abdication or a conflict with 
the King over it. The minority, scattered over all parts of 
the House, seemed likely to rally behind Colonel Wedgwood’s 
pro-marriage resolution. This motion appealed to those 
Members, mostly of the Left, who hated the idea of an 
ecclesiastical veto on the marriage, and it appealed also to 
those members, chiefly Conservatives, who were for the King 
anyway, if necessary with Mrs. Simpson, and who may, some 
of them, have entertained the idea that this might be a good 
chance of getting Churchill in and Baldwin out. My lobby 
friend’s view is that for about forty-eight hours there was a 
real danger of a deadly division of Parliament and the growth 
of a King’s party; this danger reached its height on Friday 
when Mr. Baldwin somewhat brusquely announced that the 


Cabinet would have nothing to do with a morganatic marriage. 

The minority then surged out of the Chamber threatening war, 

real war, on Baldwin. By Monday all this had changed. 

Practically the whole House was behind Mr. Baldwin, and 

when Mr. Churchill again asked his delaying question, he was 

practically shouted down. 
* - * 

I think there were two reasons for this change. The first 
I have already mentioned. The reports from the constituencies 
showed that support for the King’s marriage was practically 
only vocal in London. Scotland was solidly against, South 
Wales Members reported that the King’s popularitv was 
almost gone and that audiences in the cinemas saw in cold 
silence the films of his recent visit to the valleys where 
they had all cheered themselves hoarse. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Members said the counties were solid against the 
marriage and even indifferent whether the King abdicated or 
not. Similar reports came from all parts of the country. 
The second and perhaps more important reason for the change 
was the realisation over the week-end of the danger of the 
formation of a King’s party. Mr. Churchill had visited 
the King on Friday when it was believed that he was about to 
abdicate and rumours said that his visit was responsible for 
the prolongation of the crisis. Everyone was against delay, 
some people fearing that Hitler, who for the first time for 
many months, had stayed in Berlin over the week-end to watch 
events would think the moment good for adventure as the 
Germans did in 1914 when England was involved in the 
Ulster crisis. Then there were strong trade reasons against 
delay and the impossible thought of a general clection fought 
on so confused and damaging an issue. Moreover, Mr. 
Churchill was unlucky enough to receive the support over the 
week-end of Lord Rothermere and Sir Oswald Mosley, not 
to mention the fact that the Communists were also keen to 
cash in on the King. Mr. Churchill himself was obviously 
quite ignorant of the change that had taken place between 
Monday and Friday and was startled by the almost ferocious 
resentment when he rose to put his question. An intimate 
friend of Mr. Churchill’s, who has spent some time with him 
during the last few days, telis me that when all is known 
he will be found to have played no intriguer’s part, but only 
to have endeavoured to reconcile friendship for the King with 
loyalty to Parliament. His advice to the King, my informant 
says (and he has been advising the King for many weeks past), 
will be found to have been impeccable from every constitutional 
point of view. I expect this is quite true. But I also think 
that Mr. Churchill’s growing reputation has been damaged ; 
that if he held an Albert Hall meeting now Sir Walter Citrine 
would hesitate to take the chair for him and that people who 
were rallying round him are beginning to mutter again about 
his notorious “ lack of judgment.” 

* * * 

One other factor that has not been talked about in the press 
and which is, I believe, very important, is the gradual realisation 
that there is more behind the Cabinet’s case than Mr. Baldwin 
had been willing to state. I found a strong feeling in 
the House of Commons carly in the week that, in any 
case, the King had become surrounded by an undesirable 
set of people and that if he could not find his happi- 
ness without them, it would be better for him to abdicate. 
Looking at the matter as a personal tragedy rather than as a 
constitutional issue, there can be no question that the King’s 
position had become, to apply Mrs. Simpson’s words, “ un- 
happy and untenable.” After the nine days of Hollywood 
publicity it was difficult to see howhe could remain King 
with dignity or work with his Ministers, and if it is tiue, 
that his personal happiness depends on Mrs. Siimpson, 
it is difficult to believe that his reign could be satisfactory 
from any point of view. On the other hand, the position 
of a monarch who has abdicated is most uncnviable. It was 
often said when King Edward was Prince of Wales that he 
did not wish to become King. But it is one thing not to 
wish to wear a crown and another thing to give it up. 
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Mr. Duff Cooper constantly expresses his annoyance at 
the reluctance of his fellow-countrymen to join up in the 
Army. His hints that conscription will follow soon grow more 
frequent. I now hear on excellent authority that the finishing 
touches are being put to a Conscription Bill which covers all 
the male population, divides us all into age groups and assigns 
us our particular spheres of death. -I do not know when it is 
proposed to introduce this Bill. At the next big scare, I 


suppose. 


*x * * 


I have in front of me a copy of a German paper called 
Geo-Politik. It is dated September oth, 1936. The first 
feature of the paper is a translation into the German of an 
article by Sir Oswald Mosley. It advocates that Mandated 
territories should be handed back to Germany “ since they are 
only a burden and a source of expense for England.” For Ger- 
many they would be an Entlassungs-Gebiet and an opportunity 
for colonial activity. Therefore they should be returned. 

We do not want to expand European Fascism at the expense of 
Russia, but it would be better if the Caucasus belonged to Italy 
and not to the Soviet Government and if the immense mineral 
wealth were free for the rest of Europe to use .. . 

Also the Ukraine through the mutual action of Germany and 
Poland should be opened to the rest of Europe, and the Baltic 
provinces—the cradle of the German race, according to the laws 
of nature and justice should be under German and not Russian 
influence . . .. We have no aggressive feelings towards Russia. . . . 
The suggestion that Germany and Poland should jointly 

* colonise ” the Ukraine (which has already been developed by 
the U.S.S.R. more rapidly than any territory has ever been 
developed before in history) is common form among Fascists. 
But it is interesting to notice that a strongly imperialist 
policy is compatible with the advocacy in Germany of returning 
the British Mandates to Germany. On conditions, there is, 
in my view, a lot to be said for this proposal ; but what do our 
Imperialists think about their Fascist supporters ? 
* _ * 

Friends recently back from France tell me that they founda 
lot of scaffolding and wire netting round the windows of 
Chartres Cathedral and a remarkable notice stuck up inside. 
The notice pointed out that Chartres was one of the most 
beautiful of medieval cathedrals, and that its glorious windows 
would be smashed by the explosion of a bomb in the vicinity. 
It urged visitors to contribute to the cost of the mechanism 
that had been devised for moving’ the entire windows into 
safety at a minute’s notice. My friends also noticed that, 
within a mile or so, in the plain within sight of the Cathedral 
is a large new military aerodrome. 

* * * 

In a corridor of the House of Commons the other night I 
heard a great booming sound, recognisable at once as the 
voice of the Minister of Labour. It is related that not long 
ago Mr. Baldwin was disturbed by a terrific row in the 
lobby and sent to inquire what it was. He was informed 
that Mr. Ernest Brown was speaking to some Scottish 
constituents. ‘“‘ Ask him,” Mr. Baldwin said, “if he would 
be good enough to do it by the telephone.” 

. - * 


I agree with Mr. Pyke that newspapers ought to arrange for 
a scientific analysis of the floods of letters they have been 
receiving over the crisis. How many people, for instance, really 
thought that it was important that Mrs. Simpson’s former 
husbands are “ still living ” ? 
* - * 


While some talk of malnutrition and notice that the 
unemployed are not even fit for soldiering, others, knowing 
that to feed people better means higher wages, concentrate 
on physical exercises as a means of obtaining a “ Fitter 
Britain.” The Daily Telegraph published a supplement on 
this subject last Monday ; one of the pictures, illustrating the 
ways of keeping fit, showed ladies and gentlemen riding in 
the Row. Little Audrey laughed and laughed and laughed : 
she knew that the unemployed take taxis when they go to the 
Labour Exchange. CRITIC 





THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. Frank Moody. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Mr. A. E. Lawton, former Derbyshire cricket captain, writes to 
the Editor of the Sunday Dispatch : 

Sir,—In times of crises the vast majority of folks turn for comfort 
and enlightenment to one of the following—Religion—Music—Poetry. 
Discarding the former two, may we not turn to poetry for much 
needed guidance? Have you thought of approaching the Poet 
Laureate ? It seems to me that if inspiration came to him he could 
produce six or eight lines which would result in presenting to all 
concerned the real picture in its proper focus, with the proper settle- 
ment resulting.—Sunday Dispatch. 


Her family claim connection with a Norman house that came over 
with the Conqueror, but her mother at one time kept a Baltimore 
lodging house.—South Wales Echo. 


Isn’t it very dreadful that Edward VIII, son of our beloved King 
George, should bring Hollywood ideals to Britain? Surely he could 
have found some sweet British girl.—Letter in the Daily Express. 


May I suggest that if we are to believe the teachings of our Church, 
the All Highest did not think it beneath His dignity to take unto 
Himself “a commoner ” to wife, whereby giving us The Master— 
The King of Kings.—Letter in Daily Mirror. 


This great cynosure institution, round which as their sole remaining 
formal centre the shining constellations of the British Commonwealth 
revolve, cannot itself be grounded on a peradventure.—Sunday 
Times Leader. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas visited the Colonial Office to-day. 
Asked the purpose of his visit, he replied: “ Nothing, nothing.” — 
Evening Chronicle. 


The dismissal of Bradman has made all the difference to our 
week-end.—Sunday Pictorial. 


Presiding at a meeting of Bromley and Shortlands British Women’s 
Total Abstinence Union, at Bromley Congregational Lecture Hall 
on Friday, Mrs. Docharty said it had been found that in the training 
of wild animals abstinence was all-important, as the animals knew 
if the trainer had had a drink, they felt, as we should express it, that 
he “‘ was not all there.”—Bromley and Kentish Times. 


HAVE FLIES A SENSE OF MUSIC? 


It would be interesting if any of your readers could give any 
information on this point. One sunny day last week, I was sitting 
by the open window, indolently listening to the wireless, which was 
playing light dance music, when I became aware of a dance being 
performed by a feathery little fly in the bright sunshine. Up and 
down, backwards and forwards, round and round, faster and slower, 
higher and lower, swinging and swaying the little dancer went, in 
perfect time, perfect rhythm, describing almost the movements of a 
conductor’s baton, but always keeping approximately at a height of 
4ft. from the ground. For about five minutes I watched this fas- 
cinating dance, wondering at the beauty of the movement the fly 
rising and falling with the music, higher and higher; lower, lower, 
slower, as the music fell and ceased the little dancer dropped to the 
ground, lost to my sight. Was this chance or sense ?—Letter in 
Observer. 


Mr. Duff Cooper speaking, at Leeds, “‘ of the serious problem of 
Army recruiting.” “I am convinced that the solution of the 
problem lies in making the Army a safe career for the man who 
joins it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Mayfair Dogs, Ltd., for the dog’s Christmas gifts, squeaking mice 
to Paris collars and leads.—Advertisement in the Times. 


Counsel asked : “ Do you regard the telling of an improper story 
in the bar of a public-house as an incident so unusual as to require 
dealing with by those in authority ? ” 

Inspector Gavin.—Yes.—Daily Telegraph. 
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THE PUBLIC ORDER BILL NOW 


Ow Monday the Public Order Bill was read for a third time 
in the House of Commons. Some important amendments 
have been made. The clause by which “ Things done or words 
written, spoken or published ... by persons appearing 
to be members or adherents of an association ” were to be 
made admissible as evidence against other members of the 
organisation has been drastically revised, and the only evidence 
that the clause now provides to be admitted against members 
are things done or words written or spoken by persons “ taking 
part in the control and management of the association.” 
Thus has perished the attempt to introduce into English law 
what amounted to the “ police informer’s Magna Charta.” 

In the main, however, the Bill still retains those features 
which aroused adverse comment when it was first introduced. 

These are well summarised in a letter on another page from 
the National Council for Civil Liberties, in which they set 
out the objections which they have to the Bill. They dis- 
approve on three grounds: first, that discretion should be 
given to chief officers of police to permit the wearing of political 
uniforms on certain occasions; secondly, that chief officers 
should have authority for the restricting and prohibiting of 
processions; and, thirdly, that the offence of “ insulting 
words and behaviour” should be extended. This last point 
has been fully treated in this column. There can be no doubt 
that unless there is a considerable tightening of the inter- 
pretation of “ insulting words and behaviour” the extension 
of the offence and the great increase in the penalty will produce 
substantial injustice. 

The other two of the Council’s objections raise further 
interesting questions. 

It is clear that what the Bill in fact proposes to do is to 
confer on chief officers of police in certain circumstances 
judicial functions without compelling them in any way to 
deal with the question judicially. 

Take, for example, the powers it is proposed to give to 
chief officers of police to prohibit any given procession on 
the ground that it might lead to disorder. This is, in fact, 
conferring a judicial function upon the chief officer, who has 
to determine before he can make an order under the section 
whether or not disorder is likely. His function here is very 
closely akin to that of a magistrate who might be called upon 
to bind over persons who were proposing to endanger the 
peace by organising a march through the streets. There is, 
however, this important difference. The magistrate must 
proceed judicially, the chief officer of police is under no such 
obligation. He need not hear the arguments of the organisers 
of the procession, or indeed of any other persons likely to 
be affected the one way or the other. 

In the Bill, as it was originally drafted, it was provided 
that the chief officer of police is to act if he “is of opinion . . . 
that there is ground for apprehending that the procession 
may occasion serious disorder.” In Committee, the clause 
was amended to run that he was so to act when “ he has reason- 
able ground for apprehending ” disorder. 

This is a marked improvement. Under the clause in its 
original form there was no legal method possible of testing 
the chief officer’s decision. As amended, the chief officer 
must at least make up his mind reasonably, and if he does not 
his order can be challenged in the courts. In fact, however, 
the practical difficulties of so doing are very great, and in any 
case the chief officer has merely to satisfy the court that his 
order was reasonable. He has not got to prove that it was 
either justified or correct. The court will only give assistance 
against him when it can be shown that no reasonable man 
would have come to the decision to which he came. It is 
not sufficient merely to convince the court that in the circum- 
stances no order should have been made. 

This lack of opportunity for judicial examination is more 
serious when the question is one of having processions prohibited 
over a period of time. In London the Home Secretary, and else- 
where local councils, can, on the recommendation of the chief 





officer-of police, ban all processions for a maximum period 
of three months. Before making application the chief officer 
need not have “reasonable grounds” for fearing disorder. 
It is sufficient if he “is of opinion” that disorder is likely. 
There exists, therefore, no legal method by which he can be 
compelled to put before his local council or the Secretary of 
State an impartial statement giving the views of all parties. 

However, in an application to a local elected body, there is 
more opportunity for public opinion to make itself felt. The 
real danger of the position is that local chief officers of police 
are not responsible to the Home Secretary, nor to Parliament, 
but only to local Watch Committees. This makes it impossible 
to discuss in Parliament the conduct of any chief officer other 
that the Commissioner at Scotland Yard. 

In such circumstances it is hard to believe that local 
chief officers of police, responsible only to a Watch Committee 
and free from parliamentary comment, will always exercise 
judicially and impartially the political power entrusted to 
them by Parliament. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on this point,- Mr. 
Thurtle said : 

I suggest that the police are always unlikely to act in a way which 

is deliberately contrary to public feeling. They would not cause a 

procession to go from the normal route unless they felt that in so 

doing they were acting more or less in consonance with prevalent 
public opinion, and I also think that they would not prohibit demon- 
strations in particular areas unless they also felt that they were acting 
in accordance with the prevalent public opinion. If they did so 
and seemed to Members of this House to cause processions to go out 
of their way when they should not have done, or to prohibit demon- 
strations, then, surely, the democratic remedy would be for us in 
this House to challenge the Executive on that occasion and cause 
the police to mend their ways. If it be in the provinces, there are 
elected authorities where the same corrective action could be applied. 

The Watch Committees, on which there are public representatives, 

could certainly take action in regard to this matter. 

The experience of those who, like the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, have had to deal with political matters where 
the police have unfettered discretion does not bear out this 
view, and it would indeed be unfortunate if liberal minded 
people in their anxiety to suppress Fascist brutalities handed 
unlimited powers to the police on the easy assumption that 
they would not be abused. BARRISTER 


“POOR FRANCE!” 


Tue other day I attended a tea party in one of those bien 
pensant homes of Passy—stuffy, overheated, and with a musty 
smell coming out of the heavy plush curtains. The guests 
were old ladies in dreary clothes, and bearded gentlemen with 
legions of honour. Here were Professor Durand and M. 
Dupont, de /’Institut, and an old lady who had once written 
society news for the Gaulois, and la Comtesse de Pantin- 
Bicétre. They spoke of anarchy and revolution, and that 
awful, awful Blum, and the horrible atrocities of the Reds 
in Spain. “ And, ma chére, we shall see the same in France. 
Indeed, it has already started ; last night, near the Trocadéro, 
a friend of mine got a terrible fright: she was accosted by an 
unemployed man, un voyou, who demanded—yes, demanded ! 
—a franc from het And the police, who are in the hands of 
the Communists, would do nothing to stop it! Poor France! 
Poor France! Ces petits fours sont délicieux.” 

These people live in a closed-in world of their own, sur- 
rounded by imaginary terrors. They go on eating their 
petits fours as before; but the unemployed man who asks 
them for a franc is the forerunner for the Cheka executioner. 
I found this helpless defeatism among the papas and mammas 
of Colonel de la Rocque’s young men rather exhilarating. It 
means, in effect, that the Government need not expect real 
opposition from the Right, who are doing no more than raisc 
their arms to heaven. No doubt, these old ladies would be 
delighted to hear that all the French “ Reds” had been 
massacred overnight, just as M. Tixier Vignancourt, a Fascist 
deputy, expressed the pious hope that any French volunteers 
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in Spain would all be bumped off; but such plans do not go 
beyond day-dreaming. One of the most remarkable things 
in recent parliamentary debates on fiscal reform, compulsory 
arbitration, and even the press Bill, has been the total absence 
of any constructive criticism from the Right. They grumble ; 
they say “ Poor France!” and let the Government do what it 
likes. 

The Blum Government has now been in office for over 
six months, and the prophets, after foretelling its fall in October, 
November, and December, have now, until further notice, 
postponed the date of its fall to February. It is actually a 
much stronger Government than it looks ; and, internally, it 
has managed its affairs remarkably well. Its labour legislation 
—collective contracts, holidays with pay, shorter hours, and 
compulsory arbitration—has created new working conditions 
in France, which, in many respects, are well ahead of con- 
‘ditions in England, and has created greater well-being and 
greater security among the working class, and (in spite of the 
old ladies of the guartier du Trocadéro) more satisfactory 
relations between employers and employed. The Office du 
Blé—the State Wheat Marketing Board—though not yet 
working with equal efficiency everywhere, has brought economic 
stability into the French countryside. Although the peasants 
grumble that 142 francs a quintal that the Office pays them is 
“not quite enough,” they remember that eighteen months 
ago, when there was no Office, they sold their wheat at 60 
francs to the local profiteer. The nationalisation of war 
industries—an important moral issue in the General Election— 
has not yet been universally applied, but its application to 
aeroplanes has shown that the nationalisation of such an in- 
dustry not only answers a moral purpose, but tends to place 
a hitherto disorganised and chaotic industry on an efficient 
and rational footing, which is of the greatest importance from 
the point of view of national defence. 

As I write, the discussion of the press Bill is still in progress 
at the Chamber. The Bill was drafted rather on the spur of 
the moment, under the impression of Salengro’s suicide. 
The manner in which poor Salengro was hounded to death 
by Gringoire and other reactionary papers was truly horrible ; 
and if the press law can put an end to such foul campaigns, 
it will be all to the good. The campaign against Salengro— 
a campaign organised by the Chiappe gang (and “ gang” 
is the only possible word)—had the same purpose as the earlier 
campaigns of Gringoire, Candide, the Four and the Action 
Frangaise—which was to strike at parliamentary government 
by discrediting its representatives. Why criticise the policy 
of a Government when it is much more impressive to say that 
M. Chautemps is a murderer, M. Herriot a patron of Soviet 
spies, and Salengro, the Minister of the Interior, a deserter ? 
There is always a gullible public for such articles. The fact 
that a large number of people in France firmly believe that the 
man is a murderer or a deserter, is, needless to say, a matter 
of terrible distress to the men attacked. For over a year 
Chautemps, for fear of being lynched, was unable to go to a 
theatre or a cinema; and Pressard, his brother-in-law and 
“‘ fellow murderer,” died a nervous wreck; Herriot also felt 
the injury so deeply that he broke up the Laval Government 
rather than serve under a Premier who tolerated such cam- 
paigns ; as for Salengro, a man of weaker character, and over- 
worked and in poor health, he simply committed suicide. 
Even assuming (and the assumption is not based on any 
evidence) that Salengro did lose his nerve at some moment 
during the war, was it for men who had carefully stayed behind 
in Paris and Bordeaux to throw stones at him? It will be a 
service to ordinary human decency to stop such campaigns. 

The basic provision of the new Bill is that the defendant 
in a libel action must prove his assertions ; otherwise he is 
liable to a term of imprisonment and/or a fine not exceeding 
10,000 francs (which, including extras and costs, means in 
reality 100,000 frs. or £1,000). This penal action before 
the Correctional Court (without a jury) may be accompanied 
by a civil action for damages. The Bill is very vague on this 
subject, and it is still uncertain how this provision would 


work in practice; but many French deputies and senators 
are aware of the abuses to which the British libel law has 
given rise, and it is hoped that before the Bill becomes law 
it will be clearly specified that damages are payable only when 
material loss can be proved. The symbolic franc should be 
perfectly sufficient to pay for any moral damage. If this is 
sufficiently serious, let the defendant pay a heavy fine or go 
to prison. The “correctionalisation” of the procedure 
(that is, the elimination of the jury) is regarded by some 
critics as undemocratic; and, on the whole, this criticism 
may be justified, for in libel actions of a political nature 
French juries, carried away by their own feelings, are noto- 
riously unreliable. The recent case of Police Inspector 
Bony, who lost his libel action against Gringoire, which had 
called him a murderer without the slightest evidence, is a good 
example of what French juries can do. The jury happened 
to dislike Bony, and also allowed itself to be impressed by a 
comic witness for the defence—a Mademoiselle Cotillon— 
who claimed to have been blackmailed by Bony ten years 
earlier. The allegation was totally irrelevant to the case ; 
but nevertheless Gringotre was acquitted. 

Still, even this does not destroy the fundamental objection 
to the abolition of the jury. Even friends of the Blum Govern- 
ment say that the law may become a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of an eventual reactionary Government with the 
correctionnelle judges in its pocket. This criticism applies 
even more to the clause against “ false news liable to disturb 
public order or international relations.” As the Oeuvre re- 
marked : ‘“‘ Will we go to prison for saying that Italy is occupy- 
ing Majorca? Is news declared to be false by the Government 
false news?” The “false news” clause is, in the opinion 
of the Oeuvre, equal to a restoration of the censorship, and the 
Oeuvre is a pro-Government paper. Yet both it and the 
Canard Enchainé are much disturbed lest the strict application 
of the new law should stop not only libel, but also leg-pulling. 
It is admitted that, under a reasonable democratic Government, 
the law will, like the Pope’s daughter in Candide, be violated 
almost every day—provided certain limits of decency are not 
exceeded—but it is feared that, in the hands of an unscrupulous 
reactionary Government, it may become a means of killing 
the free press in France and of turning the Canard into a 
sort of French Punch. Many deputies of the Left, who do not 
wish to attack the Government openly, are expecting the Senate 
to take the necessary precautions. In the light of the Italian 
subsidies during the Abyssinian war, the clause obliging 
papers to declare all sums received from abroad is more than 
justified—may it also be practicable ! 

Whatever may be the weaknesses of its press Bill, and what- 
ever other criticisms may be brought against the Blum Govern- 
ment, it is clear that Blum was not far wrong in claiming that 
France was living through a period of “ intense activity.” 
This activity is not only limited to the Government. There 
are growing signs of an economic recovery following upon 
devaluation. The orders in the motor industry have gone up 
70 per cent. since a year ago; unemployment is decreasing, 
and in all industries a reprise may be observed, not least in 
the Paris de luxe trades—though some of the big bosses are 
deliberately trying to retard this recovery. For the first time 
in many years the dressmaking firms are taking on new hands ; 
and the huge traffic jams in the. centre of Paris—such as have 
not been seen for six years—are an interesting symptom of 
increased business and shopping activity. 

This prospect of an economic revival was perhaps the 
principal, though secret, reason why the Blum Government 
did not resign when the Communists abstained in the vote 
at the end of the foreign debate on Saturday. In all decency, 
the Communists could not have supported the Government’s 
non-intervention policy ; but it is worth noting that imme- 
diately after the vote they assured the Government that they 
would support it on all other issues in future, and that the 
Front Populaire continued. Such is the position at the 
moment. There are some who say that the Communists will 
conspire against the Government in other directions, tha; 
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they will, for instance, encourage more strikes ; but one has 
not the impression that the working class is in a revolutionary 
temper at the moment. The only danger comes from a 
continued rise in prices—a rise which may be sharply accen- 
tuated with the more general introduction of the 40-hour 
week—but for the present the working class is not dissatisfied, 
and the C.G.T. is anxious to co-operate with the Government. 
The Spanish problem is the most difficult one of all; but 
the Communists must have been impressed by the unanimity 
with which the rest of the Chamber (Socialists included) 
supported the non-intervention policy of the Government.* 
This consists in letting Spain stew in its own juice, and in 
trying to make non-intervention “as effective as possible ” ; 
but in no circumstances must the illegal intervention directly 
affect France—and, presumably, Britain. The “limits 
beyond which the Fascist countries must not go,” to which 
Delbos referred a fortnight ago, were fairly clearly indicated 
by Blum; no attempt to disintegrate French Morocco, no 
blockade of Catalonia, and no Italian occupation of the 
Balearics. Not exactly a generous policy, but one which 
may discourage Germany and Italy from counting too much 
on the rewards that Franco may have promised them. 

The reference to Morocco was a pointed one, and if German 
and Italian agitation continues at the present rate in Spanish 
Morocco, the French may feel compelled to occupy it. Such 
a French fait accompli on the South side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar might not be unwelcome in London. 

Paris, ALEXANDER WERTH 

December 8th. 


SVENGALI REDIVIVUS 


One of the minor terrors of my boyhood was the terror of 
being hypnotised. I did not know any hypnotists, but I had 
read some popular fiction in which villainous men were able 
to make slaves of other people by hypnotic means. In those 
days it was always the villain who went in for hypnotism. 
Until I was grown up I had never heard of a virtuous hypnotist. 
Anyone with hypnotic powers in late Victorian magazine 
literature was sure to want some innocent youth or charming 
girl to steal or murder for him, or at least to persuade some 
foolish old lady to part with her fortune. And the 
hypnotist of the time was not only a sinister but a sinister- 
looking figure. You would have shuddered if you had met 
him in the street. Probably my own fear of him was fairly 
widely shared ; that may have been the cause of the enormous 
popularity of Tri/by. Who would have dared to look Svengali 
in the eye ? 

Most of us were convinced, of course, that if you looked a 
hypnotist in the eye, you were done for. You might be passing 
him on the crowded pavement: your eyes would meet; and 
immediately, without even saying a word, he could order you 
to go into a jeweller’s and steal him a gold watch and you would 
no more know what you were doing than if you were asleep. 
I hated the notion of committing crime in a trance. I hated 
even more the notion of an innocent and beautiful girl’s 
committing crime in a trance. A world in which the good 
were robbed of their will-power by the evil seemed to be a world 
haunted by devils. Small as was my will-power, I would 
almost rather have been dead than be without it. My reputa- 
tion and my purse, these were trash; but my will-power was 
myself. So much did I dread the loss of it, except in sleep, 
that I could never even be persuaded to take gas at the 
dentist’s 

Greatly to my relief, someone told me one day that hyp- 


———_____ 


*The reactions of the Right were very curious. Loyalty to France and 
loyalty to Fascism are in conflict. Kerillis made the absurd, but 
significant, statement that since France “ had missed the opportunity 
of taking the place by Franco’s side now held by Germany,” she can 
do no better than support non-intervention. The Echo de Paris, 
which raised a subscription for a sword of honour to be presented to 
the “heroes of the Alcazar,” is now greatly worried about Spain 
“ becoming a German colony.” 








notists were unable to master anybody who did not consent 
to be hypnotised. The stories about innocent victims of the 
hypnotic eye, he said, were all rubbish. On hearing that, 
I felt that the world was a much safer place. I should now, 
I realised, never have to burgle a rich man’s house, or forge 
a cheque unless I wished to do so. This knowledge gave me 
a new sense of freedom. The hypnotist might still be a 
villain, but he would never be able to make me his slave. 

Ever since then I have felt fairly happy about hypnotists. 
But this week I was reading Mr. Aldous Huxley’s new book 
of essays, The Olive Tree, and to my alarm I found that 
he had resurrected the demon hypnotist of my childhood in a 
new guise. It is true that Mr. Huxley’s hypnotist is not the 
old-fashioned ogler of fiction. He is, in fact, a very up-to-date 
druggist. He is the product, not of a novelist’s brain, but of 
a laboratory. Mr. Huxley believes that this sinister scientist 
will be one of the most efficient propagandists of the future. 
The twentieth-century Svengali will be used to hypnotise us, 
not for private ends, but in the interests of the State. The 
drug by which he will do so has apparently already been 
discovered. “A cachet,” writes Mr. Huxley, “ containing 
three-quarters of a gramme of chloral and three-quarters of a 
milligramme of scopolamine will produce in the person who 
swallows it a state of complete malleability, akin to the state 
of a subject under deep hypnosis. Any suggestion made to 
the patient while in this artificially induced trance penetrates 
to the very depths of the sub-conscious mind and may produce 
a permanent modification in the habitual mode of thought 
and feeling. In France, where the technique has been in 
experimental use for several years, it has been found that two 
or three courses of suggestion under chloral and scopolamine 
can change the habits even of the victims of alcoholism and 
irrepressible sexual addictions.” Up to this point the news 
about this extraordinary hypnotic drug sounds cheerful enough. 
But Mr. Huxley goes on: “A peculiarity of the drug is that 
the amnesia which follows it is retrospective ; the patient has 
no memories of a period which begins several hours before the 
drug’s administration. Catch a man unawares and give him 
a cachet; he will return to consciousness firmly believing all 
the suggestions you have made during his stupor and whoily 
unaware of the way this astonishing conversion has been 
effected. A system of propaganda, combining pharmacology 
with literature, should be completely and infallibly effective.” 

I confess that my first instinct on reading this kind of thing 
is to disbelieve it. I am unfortunately ignorant of science, 
and I have usually disbelieved in the latest scientific dis- 
coveries till disbelief was no longer possible. On this matter, 
however, I feel compelled to bow to the superior knowledge of 
Mr. Huxley ; and, like him, I find the thought that this drug 
may be used by dictators to destroy the wills of their subject 
“extremely disquieting.” Already people—and not imere 
sensation-mongering people—are to be heard suggesting that 
the new drug is the real explanation of the astonishing con- 
fessions and self-accusations of so many political prisoners in 


Germany and Russia. I find it hard to believe this, but then 
I find it hard to believe nearly everything that occurs at these 
political trials. The longer you live, the more incredible life 
becomes. We have lived to see the triumph of mass- 
hypnotism over a large part of Europe. Why should the 
practitioners of mass-hypnotism not add pharmacological 


hypnotism to their propagandist machinery ? 
At the same time, if the new drug is so infallibly effective, 
why should dictators trouble to put rebellious subjects to 


death ? All they have to do, it seems to me, is to shepherd 
the rebels into a hospital, make them swallow a cachet or two, 
and send them forth into the world effusively loyal men. 


Lettres de cachet, I foresee, will have a new meaning in the 


future. When one thinks of the bloodshed the use of the 
new drug may save, one is almost tempted to welcome it. 
Imagine what a godsend it might have been if it had been 
known in the days of the religious persecutions. Instead of 
killing each other, the Catholics and the Protestants would 
have only had to capture each other in the friendliest way and, 
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using as little force as possible, administer a few cachets. 
I do not suppose men’s souls would have been saved by so 
chemical a conversion, but at least the world would have been 
less miserable. Or would it? Yes, probably less miserable, 
but not happier. I doubt whether Robots can be said to 
be happy. 

Certainly, if the new drug is effective, it should make things 
easier for the dictator in times both of peace and of war. If 
a method is found of administering the drug by inoculation 
instead of in cachet form, things will be easier still, for then 
he will only have to catch his enemies, tie them up, and give 
them a jab from a syringe one after another. In time of war, 
he will be able to hypnotise all prisoners taken from the enemy 
and add them as volunteers to his own fighting forces. His 
power over every one of whom he can get into striking distance 
will be irresistible. I can foresee a time at which the hypnotic 
syringe will play an important part even in international 
politics. Imagine what will happen at Geneva when the 
delegate of some unscrupulous power arrives armed with a 
syringe and goes about giving sudden stealthy jabs to one of 
his fellow-delegates after another. Such a general volte face 
would take place as had never been known before even among 
politicians. The delegate from Ruritania would with a 
blissful smile eat his words—words that had been as bold as 
the roar of a lion twenty-four hours earlier. There would, 
indeed, be a general orgy of word-eating. By the end of the 
day not a word would be left uneaten except the words of the 
delegate of the unscrupulous power. 

This, it must be admitted, whatever its other effects, would 
make for harmony in international politics. And, if it were 
not that it is destructive of will-power, I could see a score of 
reasons for feeling enthusiastic over the prospects of the new 
hypnosis. For one thing, it will remove the last excuse for 
political assassination. In future the hater of tyranny need 
no longer wish for the death of the tyrant. All he will have 
to do will be to insinuate himself by some means into the 
tyrant’s entourage and wait for the moment at which, the 
tyrant being off his guard, he can give him a quick jab on the 
wrist or in the neck. Thereupon the tyrant will fall into a 
deep sleep, from which he will wake up perfectly malleable. 
He will create a sensation next day by proclaiming his belief 
in government of the people by the people for the people, and 
will dismiss his leading supporters for not being sound on the 
point that you can fool all the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time. In short, he will have become an 
apostle of democracy. 

Who can deny that a world hypnotically drugged by the 
right people would be a better world than the world in which 
we now live ? I am myself still nervous in regard to hypnotism, 
but I find my objections to it weakening when I think of the 
glorious possibilities of being able to hypnotise the hypnotists 
of the present age. I wish them no ill, but I do wish that 
half a dozen of them or even fewer could be persuaded to 
swallow a chloral-and-scopolamine cachet with some pleasant 
peacefui person like Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Attlee or Sir Archibald 
Sinclair or Mr. Maxton standing by, intoning harmonious 
words. Who would not wish the world to be saved even 
through the agency of a beneficent Svengali ? “ < 


Correspondence 


KING AND COUNTRY 


S1r,—How far the press reflected, and how far it evoked and 
moulded, public opinion during the last ten days it is impossible 
to say. Thousands of letters have poured into the offices of 
newspaper and other organisations from obscure and eminent 
people alike. It is most important that these should be preserved 
and made accessible. 

Anthropologists and psychologists all over the world are study- 
ing the reactions of primitive tribes to sexual situations. There 


have been concentrated within the last ten days the reactions of 
the people of the British Empire to a sexual situation. Here in 
a relatively limited form is some of the material for that anthropo- 
logical study of our own civilisation of which we stand in such 
desperate need. 

It would seem that the majority of the inhabitants of the 
Empire are unable to tolerate the image of a Queen—whose chief 
function together with her Consort would be to be an object of 
idolisation—who has previously been married to two men who are 
still alive. Attempts have been made by various interests to use 
this primitive reaction to their own ends. Nothing could now 
be more important than the widespread public realisation of how 
they thought that this could be done. 

It is equally important, particularly from now on, that similar 
investigations should be set on foot in the United States. It is 
not impossible that in a similarly primitive way the treatment of 
Mrs. Simpson, in whom Americans have taken an interest almost 
as great as that taken in England in the King, may there be felt 
by some Americans, however mistakenly, to be an aspersion on 
themselves. 

Should this be so we may expect, on some future occasion, 
a compensatory manifestation of anti-British feeling, showing 
itself in an irrational refusal to co-operate and perhaps a revenge- 
ful suspicion of motive. 

It will help our understanding and sensible behaviour towards 
this if we have obtained in some measure an understanding of 
our own recent psychopathic reactions. 

We must now be prepared, too, for that Puritan reaction here, 
which seems to accompany all Fascistoid movements. 

6 Gordon Square, GEOFFREY PYKE 

W.C.1. 


PUBLIC ORDER BILL 


Sir,—The first and obvious criticism of the Public Order Bill is 
that it does not accomplish what it set out to do. The Bill was 
primarily designed to ban political uniforms. But it expressly 
allows the wearing of political uniform on “ any ceremonial, 
anniversary or other special occasions.” It is not unreasonable to 
suggest that anniversaries and special occasions are the very times 
when political feeling runs high and the wearing of uniforms will 
be most provocative. Apart from the fact that it does not fulfil 
its purpose, the Bill, ostensibly framed to deal with recent dis- 
turbances, has been made the excuse to introduce legislation as 
repressive as that of the Incitement of Disaffection Act. 

The most serious curtailment of liberty is contained in the 
section restricting processions. The Labour Party, in supporting 
this section, took the view that in order to avoid the recurrence of 
provocative anti-Semitic processions through the Jewish quarters of 
big cities it was necessary to cede to the Executive the right to 
control processions. As a fact, both Statute and Common law 
already make provision for dealing with a situation of this kind. 
But when it is considered that the new powers in the Bill governing 
processions are placed in the hands of the Chief of Police, the 
view of the Labour Party appears more than a little sanguine. 

As the Bill now stands the Chief of Police may forbid a pro- 
cession if he has “ reasonable grounds ” to apprehend that it may 
occasion serious public disorder. It is interesting to consider that 
if this Bill had been an Act in 1934 the hunger-march of that year, 
although it proved to be a perfectly orderly and peaceable demon- 
stration, would no doubt have been banned, for on the eve of the 
arrival of the marchers the then Home Secretary foretold possible 
bloodshed and warned shopkeepers to shutter their windows and 
the public to keep off the route of the march. 

Another interesting example of police interpretation of “‘ reason- 
able grounds ” is furnished by the events that occurred on March 
22nd of this year. A perfectly orderly and peaceful meeting was 
broken up by.a sudden baton charge by mounted police, and members 
of the public who had been listening to the speakers were injured by 
police batons. Sir John Simon, in the House, supported the view 
that reasonable grounds existed for this attack and refused to hold 
a public inquiry into the matter. Again, in 1934,the Chief Constables 
of Manchester and Blackburn, anticipating the powers in this 
Bill, illegally banned in advance certain peace and anti-Fascist 
processions on the ground that a breach of the peace would ensue. 
When it was pointed out by our Council that the bans were illegal, 
they were lifted and no breach of the peace did in fact occur. 

Not only is there danger in a police ban framed on supposed 
“ reasonable grounds ”’ but there is a growing feeling in the public 
mind that the police can no longer be relied upon to do their duty 
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impartially as between the Fascist and anti-Fascist sides. Professor 
Laski writes of this feeling : “‘ There is no use denying that there 
is an ugly body of suspicion abroad about police behaviour in 
dealing with the problems created by the Fascist movement.” 
Mr. Lansbury has said in the House: “I am being met in the 
East End of London with the statement that the police are no 
longer impartial,” and Mr. Dingle Foot, M.P.: “It is a very 
dangerous thing if people believe, even without foundation, that 
there is some kind of favouritism as between one side and another 
on the part of the police. . . . It would be very unfortunate if it 
were supposed that the Metropolitan Police were more ready to 
prevent one party from holding street meetings than they were 
to prevent another party.” 

Limits of space prevent a fuller examination of all the objection- 
able features of this Bill, but it is important to call attention to 
one other serious danger—that is, the provision extending the offence 
of “ insulting words and behaviour.”” Our Council’s experience 
is that a strained interpretation is frequently put on this offence. 
For example, an unemployed man was fined some years ago for 
using the insulting words “ Give us bread.” The increase of the 
penalty for this offence from 40s. to £50 or three months’ imprison- 
ment (or both) is a disquieting feature. 


The National Council for RONALD Kipp, 


Civil Liberties, Secretary 
99a Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
BRITISH ART AND NAZI 
PROPAGANDA 


Si,—An invitation is at present being extended to groups of 
British artists to take part in an Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Painting in Berlin. 

In view of the fact that so many German artists are now suffering 
in exile, in view of the treatment of the work of several British 
artists which prior to the Nazi regime was hung in German 
Galleries, and in view of the recent decree which bans all art 
criticism in Germany, may we ask all British artists to do their 
utmost to check this naive attempt to disguise propaganda as a 
love of culture ? 

It is encouraging to note that the London group, who were 
invited subject to the exclusion of “ certain works which could 
not be accepted for political reasons,” have officially rejected the 
invitation. 

ETHELBERT WHITE JACOB EPSTEIN 

CHARLES GINNER MATTHEW SMITH 

AUGUSTUS JOHN DUNCAN GRANT 
James FITTON 


SCHOOL VISITS TO GERMANY 


S1r,—In view of the correspondence in your columns on German 
propaganda in preparatory schools, my experiences as teacher in 
charge of an exchange visit between boys in a secondary school in 
a large industrial town and a school in Halle on the Saale might be 
of interest. The visit took place during the Easter holidays of 
last year, so there might be some differences of detail from present 
conditions. 

Amongst the schools shown to us were the Nationalpolitische 
Erziehungsanstalt at Naumburg, mentioned in the letter of 
Robert Dell, and the Schul Pforta. At the Napola in Naum- 
burg we were met by a boy in uniform, who stood to attention 
whenever he spoke to us. We were conducted through the main 
gates of the school, past a sentry box, to a short plump man 
(also in uniform), whom I understood to be the Anstaltsleiter, 
who gave us a short account of the life of the boys. Sport played 
a large part, the obstacle race being a favourite pastime. We 
were shown the Hindernisbahn or track used for this race. The 
obstacles consisted of such things as barbed wire entanglements, 
trenches into and out of which the boys had to jump, tunnels 
and wooden palisades. Races were run on the team system, 
the position of the team being that of the last man in it, so that 
the stronger helped the weaker, and the team arrived at the 
winning post not individually, but in a group. As we had not 
seen a chapel, I inquired what religious instruction was given. 
The Director told us that there was a chapel, but that it was not 
used very much. The Christian religion, he said, laid too much 
emphasis on “ Erkenntnis ” (confession). The boys were taught 
the value of Erkenntnis, a word which, I understood, he inter- 
preted in some special sense of his own. 

The Pforta School which we visited after this was an old school, 


full-of traditions. A development of a former Cistercian mon- 
astery, it possessed a fine Romanesque chapel. The school 
servant, of the college porter type, who took us round, told us 
that there were families in Germany who had had sons at the 
school since 1600. We also saw a list of distinguished Old Boys. 
Latin, Greek and German were, I believe, the chief subjects. 

It was made clear to us that the Pforta was an old private 
school, while the Napola was a special new type introduced by the 
National Socialists. It was not difficult for us to come to our 
own conclusions as to which of the two had more in common 
with the English public school. 

I entirely agree with E. K. M. that “ it is no part of a school- 
master’s job to dabble in politics.” If he wishes to touch the 
subject at all, he should deal with it carefully and thoroughly 
and should not use terms such as “ non-political” or “‘ peace 
between nations” as a screen for Fascist propaganda. Is it 
platitudinous to say that almost the whole of a schoolmaster’s 
job should be to present to those in his charge both sides of a 
question in the hope that by thinking for themselves they will 
arrive at an opinion which they believe is the true one ? Through- 
out the trip I carefully avoided saying anything that could be 
interpreted as either pro- or anti-Fascist propaganda, and although 
we were subjected by our hosts to a constant stream of Nazi 
propaganda, nevertheless, owing largely to the fact that we visited 
these two schools in the same day, the party left Germany with a 
fairly “reliable insight and understanding’ of the German 
Government of to-day and a very real sympathy with the German 
people. C. A. L. PRINS 

315 Sheen Road, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


LORD NUFFIELD’S GIFTS 


Sirz,—I would have thought that THe New STATESMAN AND 
NATION could have made a more significant comment on Lord 
Nuffield’s gifts. To congratulate him on believing that money 
is good to use and not merely to accumulate is to invite de- 
servedly biting comments from Cowley’s non-union labour. 

Lord Nuffield, in his rise from bicycle mechanic to motor-car 
king, has accumulated a fortune of at least £18,000,000. This is 
based on his original ownership of the entire £2,650,000 ordinary 
share capital of Morris Motors, the Stock Exchange value of which 
exceeds £21,000,000. In October Lord Nuffield turned about 
£650,000 of this into cash by letting the public in on his business at 
a price which gave him a cash profit of practically £4,000,000, but 
left him with paper profit on the balance of his 8,000,000 $s. 
shares of some £14,000,000. Out of these 8,000,000 shares, 
1,000,000 are to be converted into a trust fund for the employees 
of Morris Motors. This gift cost Lord Nuffield not more than 
£250,000, but because of the high market value he gets credit 
for giving away £2,000,000. Be that as it may, the value of the 
gift will be the income on it. On the basis of the anticipated 
Morris Motors dividend of 45 per cent. it will be £112,500 per 
annum. Lord Nuffield’s dividend on his 7,000,000 shares will be 
£787,500. When the motor boom declines and Morris Motors 
fall on less prosperous times this income of £112,500, which is 
to pay for the workers’ holidays, may become far less or even 
disappear. This is as it should be, as there then will not be so many 
workers to enjoy their holidays at the expense of Lord Nuffield ; 
they will be having a prolonged holiday at the expense of the 
Unemployment Insurance fund or the U.A.B. 

Such gifts deserve criticism, not praise, from your journal. 
The worst possible way of financing such social necessities, which 
incidentally are workers’ rights, as holidays with pay, pensions, 
etc., is through holding shares in the industry concerned. Money 
is then only available during boom times when the need is least 
and not there during bad times when the need is greatest. 

Lord Nuffield has accumulated capital profits of at least 
£18,000,000 which goes completely free of tax. Out of this he 
distributes largess to hospitals and research and a mite to his 
compulsorily non-union workers. Supposing there were a capital 
levy in the form of a capital profits tax which treated capital profits 
as income, sooner or later, as the {18,000,000 was turned from 
paper into cash, tax would become payable. If capital profits were 
taxable on the same basis as income, over {1,000,000 would already 
have had to be handed over by Lord Nuffield to the Exchequer out 
of profits already realised on the shares sold or transferred. I 
mention this in the hope of preventing you from following up this 
week’s congratulatory message with a paragraph justifying the 
accumulation of fortunes by motor magnates and armament makers 
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on the grounds that the hospitals must be kept going, and holidays 
with pay can thereby be provided. If Lord Nuffield and company 
were taxed on the fortunes they make, the Government itself, or 
through municipalities and universities, could finance both hospitals 
and research; but even taxation is mot necessary—as M. Blum 
in France has shown—in order to provide holidays with pay for all. 
35 Ormonde Gate, ERNEST DAVIES 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


OVERCROWDING AND EDUCATION 


Smr,—The mild criticism of minor parts of my article on 
Overcrowding and Education suggests that though I limited its 
scope to those schools which I knew, its application could be 
extended to many more of which I have no direct knowledge. 

Mr. Ruddock writes at some length, but has apparently not 
read my article with any great care. His criticism is in some 
respects misconceived, and is in others, I am afraid, somewhat 
trivial. Good reasons melt before the argumentum ad hominem 
that I myself am gloomy and sensitive (a term of reproach in 
the mouth of a modern educationist !) and that the children in 
his class would disapprove of me. 

I said that huge classes and the half-yearly change of masters 
magnified the distance between master and pupil, and that the 
boys, so far from remembering with gratitude throughout life 
their master’s wise and kind direction, would probably have but 
the vaguest recollection of him at all. Mr. Ruddock insists, 
however, that the masters forget the boys. In affirming my own 
proposition I did not deny his. Surely both form the obverse 
and the reverse of the same tragedy of estrangement. 

I am perhaps very hard to please, but I am no more impressed 
by the spectacle of slum children being offered an outing to the 
Royal Academy of Music than I am in seeing other children 
tearing round the Science Museum on Saturdays and Sundays, 
pressing buttons and turning handles in the pursuit of knowledge. 
It is not so easy as that, Mr. Ruddock. Appreciation is founded 
on knowledge, and knowledge must be won. “Eyes they have, 
but see not. Ears have they, but they hear not.” 

Miss Backett’s letter is on a different plane, though whether 
senior school children are dull only in fact and not of necessity, 
or whether or not there is in some schools a leaven of cleverer 
children, does not appear to me to invalidate my general argu- 
ment. There is certainly a deep chasm between the capabilities 
of children in central schools and those in senior schools, which 
I think Miss Backett would not deny. 

Miss Backett is apparently not acquainted with the more sordid 
side of school life. She thinks that I have exaggerated and 
perhaps generalised illogically from too few instances. I can 
assure her, after mature reflection, that I have not done so. That 
there are other and more agreeable schools even of the same 
category, I have not a doubt. My article was not about them. 
It was about the extremely disagreeable ones, schools in which the 
scenes I have been compelled to witness have shocked and 
disgusted me. 

Unfortunately self-discipline or free discipline was not incul- 
cated or allowed in any of the schools I visited. You cannot 
have such a system in one class room and the more brutal regime 
in the next. Self-discipline, too, is all of a piece with work and 
play, and makes serious demands on the moral fibre of both 
teacher and taught. 

I do not assert, as Miss Backett suggests, that children under 
fourteen will work for the love of work without stimulus or super- 
vision. But I do assert that thousands of children in junior 
and central and secondary schools will pluckily tackle an unpleasant 
or difficult piece of work and carry through with it as an unaided 
personal struggle. Your senior school boy exhausts the wit and 
art of his master in pre-digesting his work for him, and when the 
bell rings at 4.30 literally bolts into the street. 

The very poor are singularly inarticulate, and I maintain that 
in most of the schools I have been aquainted with the boys are 
getting a very raw deal. A. PINDAR 


THE SPECIAL AREAS 


Str,—The “ Special Areas’ are occupying the minds of all 
thoughtful people at the present time. I shall be glad, therefore, 
if you will allow me to call the attention of your readers to a 
very practical way of giving help. 

The miners’ womenfolk make lovely quilting in traditional 
designs ; these and other handicrafts in wrought iron, wood, 


pottery, etc., make useful and beautiful Christmas presents. 
They can be seen and bought at the showroom of an organisation 
specially formed for the sale of these goods, namely, Country 
Industries, Ltd., 26 Eccleston Street, S.W.1. 
7 Campden Hill Gate, LAURENCE WRIGHT 
Ws. 


TRAVELLING IN WONDERLAND 


Str,—I asked the booking clerk for a third-class single to X 
and he handed me a return. 

“I want a single,”’ I said, “ not a return.” 

“ A return,”’ he said, “‘ is cheaper than a single.” 

This is not a quotation from Alice in Wonderland but an ex- 
perience in England. 

It is not surprising that in such a country we should say that 
we are so poor that we cannot afford to work. 

A Near RELATION OF THE MAD HATTER 


OXFORD BOOK OF MODERN 
ENGLISH VERSE 


S1r,—In my review last week of The Oxford Book of Modern 
English Verse I referred to the inclusion of “ thirty or more” 
Irish poets. This should have read “ thirteen or more.” 

G. W. STONIER 


BROADTAIL AND ERMINE 


Sir,—I am sorry to see that an attempt is once more being 
made to boom Broadtail fur. 

Broadtail is the prematurely born of the Persian (or Karakul) 
sheep, which has often been obtained with the most revolting 
cruelty. In certain parts of Russia and Asia the mother sheep 
have been unmercifully beaten with iron rods, about a hundred 
blows being given, to induce the premature birth of broadtail. 
These newly born lambs have then been skinned alive in order 
to obtain their very fine and soft fur. I have been informed that 
a certain firm (not English) has made 30 million dollars profit in 
ten years from these ghastly practices. The above information 
has actually been obtained from a member of the fur trade, who 
for obvious reasons wishes to remain incognito. 

It is only fair to add that broadtail from the Karakul farms in 
British S.W. Africa is perfectly humane ; I have made inquiries 
through the Government Veterinary Officer on the spot, and both 
the sheep and lambs are kindly treated there. 

In reply to the great number of people who have written to me 
from all over the country with regard to ermine, I have now done 
all in my power to point out the great cruelty involved in trapping 
these small creatures; and it now remains to be seen how many 
Peers and Peeresses will have the courage to wear a fur fabric, 
or the skins of white rabbits which are, of course, farmed, instead 
of buying new ermine fur. 

I am continuing to send out over 1,000 leaflets each week 
containing the White List of humanely obtained furs; and I 
have been helped largely in doing this by readers of the NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION, who have asked me for copies for 
distribution. Funds are, of course, needed for more advertise- 
ments like the one appearing on another page of this issue. 

The Fur Crusade and Humane C. VAN DER BYL 

Trapping Campaign, (Major) 
Wappenham, Towcester, Northants. 


Miscellany 
WASTE 


‘Tue Westminster Theatre bids fair to occupy a position in a 
more apathetic London not unlike that of the Court Theatre 
during the years 1904-1907, only that theatre had the 
inestimable advantage of presenting an original dramatist 
while the public was all agog for his work: Shaw was the 
staple of the Vedrenne-Barker management which was the 
most memorable theatrical venture of my time ; and when I 
wrote a little book about it, my publisher, Mr. Frank Sidgwick, 
chose for me as a motto: 
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Touchstone : Wost ever at the Court, Shepherd ? dreadfully wrong. But after all . . . babies enough don’t get born. 
Corin: No truly We must take a practical view of it. 

Y Trebell : Women do .. . for they have to . . . who’s to blame 


Touchstone : Then thou art damned. 

There is, then, a certain appropriateness in Mr. Granville 
Barker’s Waste (which the Censor suppressed) being performed 
at the Westminster Theatre to-day. When the Stage Society 
gave a performance of it Mr. Granville Barker himself took 
he part of Trebell, which is now in the extremely competent 
of Mr. Nicholas Hannen. Alas, I never saw that 
performance, and although I cannot imagine Mr. Granville 
Barker having done more justice than Mr. Hannen to the 
emotional violence and rigidity of that character, it is possible 
that the idealistic strain in Trebell found in him a more subtle 
interpreter. 

I notice that my colleague Mr. Agate says in his notice of 
the play that Waste is “ much too good a stick to flog the 
Censor with.” But a good play is the only stick that does 
not snap when laid across his shoulders, so this one should be 
applied. The Censor should not be allowed to get away 
with tardy retractions and past offences against the drama. 

Acting according to rules of thumb, one of them being 
that no play in which an illegal operation was mentioned was 
fit to be seen, the Censor withheld this noble and stimulating 
play from the public. Now, years later, he admits that this 
was ummecessary. 

That Waste was a moral play no Censor could fail to see 
at any period, but his business was, and it still is, merely to 


Nanas. 


| prevent any portion of the public being shocked. After certain 


topics have become subjects of general discussion—in books, 
in talk and in the newspapers—then—but not -till then—is 
the ban removed from them on the stage... 

This is what prevents our stage from taking a leading part in 
making people think and feel ; dramatists are forced to scramble 
along in the rear as best they can. We are now permitted to 
see Ghosts, Damaged Goods, Oedipus Rex, The Cenci, Blanco 
Posnet, and the world is amazed that such plays were ever 
forbidden. I think I am right in saying that Damaged Goods, 
which dealt with some consequences of venereal disease, 
was actually subsidised during the war, though a year or 
two before it was thought too base for performance! . The 
Censor came to the conclusion that after all this dismal theme 
was socially salutary, and though the play might shock, the 
shock itself would-be wholesome. 

The theme of Waste was suggested by the story of Parnell : 
a statesman when on the point of carrying a measure of the 
utmost importance is ruined by scandal arising out of a love- 
affair. It is illuminating to compare this play with the handling 
of the theme in Parnell at the New Theatre. There sympathy 
is concentrated on the lovers, and the- wider consequences 
are subsidiary. In Waste the tragedy (and the excitement 
throughout) lies in a man who has identified himself with a 
cause finding that an episode of small importance in his life 
has wrecked for ever his chance of serving it. He has been 
made suddenly useless by the woman concerned dying in 
her attempt to do away with their child. An inquest is inevitable. 
He had done his utmost to dissuade her. but she had refused to 
listen. Trebell shoots himself. The greater part of the last 
act is composed of a scene between him and his sister, in which 
the danger that he may take his own life is brought home to 
her. It is a most moving, dramatic passage, extremely well 
acted by them both. It is a scene of intense feeling between 
two undemonstrative, self-controlled people, and that is 
always difficult to manage on the stage. How many things 
are revealed in the course of it! Trebell’s complete identifica- 
tion of himself with his work; his sister’s devotion to him, 
heart-starved in that relation, for all its loyalty on both sides ; 
the overstrained tension in Trebell, his loathing contempt 
for the cowardice of the woman who has destroyed him, his 
passionate faith that life consists in surrendering to a selfless 
impulse (Amy O’Connell’s action in destroying their child 
is the hateful symbol of its opposite in human nature), his 
refusal to go on living on a superficial level. 

Frances : My dear . . . it was dreadful . . . thethingshedid. . . 


them ?. But men’s travail is of the soul. And if this new power 
coming to birth in me has been killed now . . . as wantonly as she 
denied life to that child . . .! I'd rather like to think Fate could be 
so subtle in revenge. 

Frances: This isn’t sane! It isn’t sane! 

Trebell : By other measure than our thrifty sanity my life may 
well be of no more account than that balked scrap of being was. 


The curtain descends shortly afterwards for a minute. She 
still in some doubt, we in none at all, about what will happen. 
If you watch her hands as she clutches his arm, her attempt to 
caress him under which he stiffens, the visible signs in both 
not to give way to emotion, you will enjoy the rare treat of 
watching admirable acting ; his frozen indignant despair, her 
longing to thaw him. It was a remarkable performance. 
The short epilogue, so to speak, is like the patter of rain after 
the thunderclap. And, it, too, contains its lesson upon the 
world where Henry Trebell was trapped and broken. The last 
words of all are flung at us by his young secretary : 

*1’d like to go through the streets and shout that he’s dead—that 
they’ve lost him and wasted him, damn them. With his work all 


undone. Who’s to do it? Much they care... Qh, the waste of 
him—oh, the waste—the waste ! ” 


Yet it was his own fault too: he was betrayed from within 
as well as from without. In order to treat the theme well 
it was necessary to draw in Trebell a man with a single passion 
who is tripped up by having led a life of excessive and ascetic 
concentration, and a woman who will be a plausible enchantress 
and without the smallest comprehension—indeed, a frantic 
deep-seated horror of risking herself ; and it must be suggested 
that the work Trebell could do is of real importance. The 
measure which Trebell is offered a place in the Cabinet to 
draught is nominally a Disestablishment Bill which is to use 
the property of the Church for endowing a system of higher 
education at once religious and democratic. Time must be 
spent in adumbrating this, but as little as possible. I do not 
think myself that too much has been spent upon it, for the 
proposal serves the same purpose as the scandal when it 
breaks, namely of orientating the colleagues with whom 
Trebell has to work in relation to ends beyond party advantage. 
The different types are admirably drawn and admirably 
interpreted: Horsham, the Balfourian Prime Minister (Mr. Felix 
Aylmer is deliciously imperturbable and quick witted beneath 
an apparent nonchalance), Blackborough (Mr. Cecil Trouncer) 
the thruster (admirable), Farrant, the common-place well- 
meaning Conservative (a comparatively colourless part of 
which Mr. Scott Gatty makes the most), Lord Charles Canti- 
lupe (acted by Mr. McLaughlin with surprising quiet intensity) 
the High Churchman, dry, intense, completely honourable. 
The third act, when the politicians are in conclave, having 
summoned O’Connor in order to pursuade him if possible 
to hold his tongue at the inquest on his dead wife, is masterly. 
This Irishman, who makes no pretence of being concerned 
with the results of his decision cither way, is suddenly con- 
fronted by Trebell who has burst in, and one of the most 
dramatic encounters I have seen on the contemporary stage 
follows. . Up till then Cantilupe was the only man in the room 
O’Connor did not despise. Husband and lover have at least 
three things in common, they have been injured by the same 
woman, they have courage, and contempt for public opinion. 
Mr. Mark Dignam plays the part of the Irishman who lives 
neither in this century nor in the world of politics with arresting 
dignity. . It is not O’Connor who wrecks Trebell, but Black- 
borough who sees an opportunity of sinking a competitor, and 
Cantilupe who refuses to serve with an adulterer. Horsham 
gives up the plan, half with regret, half with relicf. He sees 
before the others it will not work—Trebell must go in any 
case, Blackborough cannot be trusted not to make the scandal 
public. 

The seduction scene in Act I is admirably played by both 
Mr. Hannen and Miss Catherine Lacey, who is equally good 
in the scene with Trebell when she tries to get him to help 
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her find a doctor. In tears, in laughter she plays with an 
adroitness which brings out all the necessary points. 

I have said before that we should think of modern drama as 
not unlike an organ with three keyboards. The top keyboard, 
so to speak, is the story ; that is to say, the sequence of incident 
and interplay of character which must be convincing. We 
must, while we watch and listen, feel that we are in the presence 
of real people and that they are behaving as they would in 
real life. To achieve this is by no means easy, yet it is far 
from being an important achievement. Nearly all playwrights 
who draw large audiences are more or less expert in playing 
on this first manual. On this Mr. Granville Barker plays 
admirably. His dialogue has the broken rhythm of life. 

The second keyboard is that of ideas. The dramatist who 
can play on the upper manual and the middle one is in a 
different class to the one who can play only on the upper. 
It is Shaw’s brilliant execution on the second keyboard 
with just enough plausibility in his touch upon the first 
which has made him the most stimulating of living playwrights. 
Mr. Granville Barker gets the utmost out of the idea in his 
story—waste. His handling of it is masterly. 

But there is a third keyboard, one which is seldom touched. 
It is in this play. What results is the transmission of the 
dramatist’s own sense of life. We have the sensation of thinking 
and feeling into experience with him. The hero of Waste is 
a man who identifies himself with a stream of life which flows 
beneath the surface of events. There lay his superior driving 
power. All the characters are presented so that their relations 
to that hidden stream, where tragedy is a reality, are exhibited. 
Amy O’Connell fears it and is flung screaming and protesting 
into it ; Justin O’Connell and Cantilupe recognise its existence ; 
Horsham knows it is there but handles life as though it had no 
depths ; Blackborough and Farrant, though one is a thug and 
the other a good fellow, have no idea of its existence and Frances 
Trebell, till tragedy revealed it, to her, knew it only at second 
hand as most serious-minded people do. 

Desmond MacCarthy 


RECENT MUSIC 


Every great composer in the past has realised that the musical 
public needed to hear his music performed many times before 
it would be possible for them to appreciate it and get proper 
enjoyment from it. During his lifetime the obstacles to this 
are many and mostly obvious. There is always the natural 
reluctance to believe that a contemporary can be as great as 
a man of the past, and a living artist is always looked upon 
sceptically even by his friends. The need for novelty, how- 
ever, is on his side, and while he is young he can generally 
get some sort of a hearing, although it may be far from an 
adequate one. As he becomes older it is often increasingly 
difficult for him, and this was the case with Mozart, Beethoven 
and Berlioz, all of whom acquired considerable reputation, 
notoriety even, at the beginning of their careers, while all three 
found themselves largely ignored towards the end of their lives. 

Later, a new twofold obstacle comes in view—the obstacle 
of the professional critic and the amateur connoisseur. Critics, 
unless they are themselves creative artists or have a genuine 
gift of reception, are always negative. I sat behind such a 
one at the Queen’s Hall the other night ; he had the score of 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique in his hands, and I amused 
myself looking at it occasionally during the performance over 
his shoulder. I noticed that he was never once moved—no, 
I am unjust, he laughed once, and I think it was with pleasure 
at a point in the Allegretto non troppo—but the audience was 
deeply moved, and hardened concert-goer as I am I never 
hear this work without holding my breath many times spell- 
bound during its performance. But my colleague, I noticed, 
yawned from time to time, owing to the lack of effort he 
experienced in following the score in its mgre barely instru- 
mented places. This is what many virtuoso pianists do (but 
inwardly) when playing Mozart. There are not enough notes 
for then! What the notes that are there actually express is 


unknown to them, and naturally they are bored. Toa musiciay 
and music-lover the Symphonie Fantastique is either a master. 
piece absolutely unique in character of which every note ; 
exactly right and inevitable, filling him with intense satis. 
faction, or it is a deadly bore. Those to whom it is a deadly 
bore have not the key to this music, but it is imteresting to 
observe that with its more frequent performance in recent 
years in London its popularity has steadily grown. 

Now the Romeo and Juliet symphony, which was performed 
last week under Albert Wolff from Paris, in the place of Sir 
Hamilton Harty, is practically unknown to music lovers. The 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and the Philharmonic Choir 
gave a fairly clean, moderately adequate performance, but it 
was clear that they were not really familiar with it to the 
degree which enables an orchestra and choir to give of its 
best. Also, M. Albert Wolff, though a capable conductor who 
was obviously trying to do his best for the work, is not by 
temperament and talent by any means the ideal conductor for 
Berlioz. This brings me to a grievance I have long wished to 
express against Toscanini. There is an old adage, génie oblige, 
and Toscanini’s genius as a conductor may be considered by 
music-lovers to oblige him to give his great talent to revealing 
to the public great musical works which have not yet been 
revealed. It is all very well, but it was too cheap for Toscanini 
to give a performance of the Queen Mab scherzo at Salzburg 
last year which simply took musicians’ breath away. Why 
has not Toscanini performed in Salzburg or in London or in 
Vienna or in New York the whole of Romeo and Fuliet? | 
am quite certain that an adequate performance by Toscanini 
of Romeo and Juliet would prove once for all to those who 
heard it that this work is also, like the Symphonie Fantastique, 
a masterpiece, although of an entirely different character. As 
it was, the only result of the Philharmonic performance under 
Wolff was to enable a few of our critics to say, rather with 
surprise, that there are other movements in this great work 
besides the Love Scene and the Queen Mab scenes which are 
remarkable ; such a movement, for example, as the Convoi 
funébre de Fuliette, a marvellous piece for chorus and orchestra, 
which is worthy of comparison with although entirely differ- 
ent in character to the funeral march in the Eroica. Berlioz’s 
music is so expressive that if his expressive accents are not 
properly caught the whole meaning and effect is lost. He 
never writes merely from the head to produce effects as 
Liszt, for example, almost always does. This was, by the 
way, brilliantly demonstrated at the Courtauld-Sargent 
concert the other night, when the Symphonie Fantastique 
followed, after the interval, the Liszt Concerto No. 2 in A 
major, played by Mr. Egon Petri. Mr. Petri played it well, 
and it is an effective piece of pianistic writing, but it is not 
music that touches the heart or delights the ear, and with the 
very first bar of the Symphonie Fantastique we were taken into 
a different world, the true world of creative art. 

The Mozart Concerto in D (K 537), which Mr. Petri played 
before the Liszt is, of course, like the Berlioz, the real thing 
again, but with the exception of the Larghetto, which Mr. 
Petri played very well, it was not a very good performance and 
the orchestral playing was decidedly below the mark. Onr 
orchestras and our conductors always have the tendency to 
let secondary parts or subordinate passages be vaguely sketched 
in without the necessary precision and clarity of detail ; also 
the back desks leave the articulation to the front desks, of 
which they are often only the shadows. How very different 
in these respects was the performance of the Eroica 
symphony the other night with the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr. Georg Széll from Prague. It was one 
of the finest performances of this work I have ever heard in 
my life, and it showed what one of our orchestras (and one 
that is not reputed the best although it has greatly improved 
since its reconstruction !) can do under a conductor who has 
not only fire, enthusiasm and virtuosity but uncommon 
musicianship and the ability to tell his players exactly how to 
get the effects he wants. I consider Mr. Széll one of the 
finest of living conductors. W. J. Turner 
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DECEMBER SHOWS 


Wun they have enjoyed to the full the brilliant exhibition of 
French pictures at the Leicester Galleries, amateurs can have 
the fun of crowning the victor. They can play, I mean, that 
unprofitable but seductive game of deciding who is the best 
painter alive ; for on one wall hangs a row of Matisses and at 
right-angles a row of Bonnards. The match is not quite fair 
because, whereas the six pictures by Matisse are about as good 
as any I can remember by that artist—12 and 13 are absolute 
masterpieces—of the nine Bonnards only one is quite worthy 
of Bonnard at his very best. If I hold this one, No. 19, the 
finest thing in the room, it is because it seems to offer a sum of 
delight greater than that which either of Matisse’s masterpieces 
affords. Matisse gives us the quintessence of an experience 
apprehended with preternatural sensibility and magically 
recorded. It is the quintessence and no more. Bonnard digs 
deep for his treasure, discovers it unerringly, and shows us 
the diggings as well—the diggings converted to beauty. 
I dare not say that the essential for him lies deeper than it does 
for Matisse ; but I do think that his love of the stuff in which 
it lies is more generous. I cannot imagine tiring ever of any 
of these three pictures ; but whereas, after a time, one might 
grow content to catch sight of the Matisses, one would wish 
always to peer into the Bonnard. And it is because I can peer 
delightedly into his pictures for longer than I can so peer into 
those of any other living artist that I put Bonnard first. 

Having played the game and awarded the prize to one’s 
own satisfaction, one turns about and from a third wall comes 
an infinitely discreet voice quizzically asking whether one had 
not better start all over again. What about Vuillard? Are 
you quite sure that his portrait of Natanson—an earlyish work 
unless I mistake—is not the best thing here? Vuillard, 
sometimes so near to Bonnard that their works have been 
confused, sometimes—as in this picture—deeply impressed by 
Degas the portraitist, has yet as distinct a personality as any 
living painter. One never makes a hasty criticism in dis- 
paragement of Vuillard’s art but one regrets it. I have heard 
his pictures called pretty. To be sure, he likes painting 
pretty things—pretty gardens, pretty rooms. But look again 
and you will see that the beauty of a Vuillard is never the 
beauty of the subject; it is the beauty of the picture, beauty 
created by an artist. Vuillard is timid, they say. Look at the 
big picture, the picture hanging by the door: the courage 
which attempted to organise so many small and vivid and 
disparate forms is equalled only by the mastery which in fact 
has organised them. 

To go from this room to the next is to court disappointment. 
Yet here is an imposing row of Utrillos, one or two of which— 
notably Jardins a4 Montmartre—are of this unequal artist’s 
best. And Segonzac bears up bravely, and with his Amandiers 
more than bears up. But to see Segonzac to greatest advantage 
you should stop in the front room and study one or two 
drawings which are of exceptional beauty. 

It is with great pleasure one finds at Wildenstein’s (147 New 
Bond Street) that good artist, Ethel Walker, doing better than 
ever. As a painter of flower-pieces and female portraits, she 
has long enjoyed a high and just reputation, and still her 
exhibits in this sort come up to the standard which she herself 
has set. But I think her snow-pieces (Nos. 9 and 14, and 
especially 9) are on a definitely higher level, and prove her an 
even better artist than most of us had supposed. With 
enviable daring she has attempted two large allegorical decora- 
tions, The Zone of Hate and The Zone of Love. Neither is 
completely successful for neither holds perfectly together, 
between foreground and background are unbridged gulfs. 
As in almost all modern allegorical decorations there are 
passages where the drawing becomes depressingly feeble ; and 
as usual there are unhappy memories of Burne Jones and Puvis. 
All this was to be expected. The last wholly successful 
decorator in European art was Chassériau; and it requires 
something more than the proverbial perversity of fate to 
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account for the fact that communists and clergymen between 
them have succeeded in obliterating almost the whole of his 
output. Of Miss Walker’s panels the later, Zone of Love, 
finished only a year or two ago, is vastly superior to the earlier 
which dates from 1914. About the latter there is altogether 
too much Slade; whereas the drawing of the central figures 
at any rate in the Zone of Love is often sensitive and personal, 
while the decorative accessories—birds, flowers and all that— 
are as winning as decorative accessories should be. 

On the opposite wall Miss Walker shows another pair of 
decorations, on a smaller scale—Eve and: Lilith—which, amongst 
other things, demonstrate how a literary idea can play the 
devil with the most thorough painter. For, unmistakably, 
Miss Walker is literary about Lilith. She likes her so much 
that she has attempted to give her body a movement which 
shall be interesting not only plastically but poetically. She has 
failed: for the sake of her idea she has let go her vision, her 
line has lost conviction and her composition is upset. In Eve 
Miss Walker takes no literary interest whatever, she likes her 
only as a'model. Eve is an upstanding wench whose form the 
artist has rendered with fine precision so that she becomes the 
centre and support of a capital design. Before tearing myself 
away from this interesting and delightful show I should like 
to call attention to Glen Cottage (No. 5). It must have required 
an effort of vision and imagination not to treat this subject 
obviously. Miss Walker has made the effort and has produced 
a lovely and surprising picture. 

For once in a way the Lefévre Galleries disappoint us. 
Notwithstanding a short lecture, well suited to the upper 
classes in elementary schools, on the craft and history of 
fresco-painting, by way of preface, there is nothing in the 
collection of works by Lord Hastings, with the possible 
exception of one or two water-colours, to interest anyone who 
cares for art. However, I can truly say that I do not think 
the work of the pupil appreciably inferior to that of the master, 
Diego Rivera; so I hope his Lordship will think that I am 
being civil. Far more serious is the decadence of the East 
London Group. These young painters have for some years 
attracted sympathetic attention because, in spite of patent 
defects and ineptitudes, they, or some of them at any rate, 
possessed the great merit of appearing to mean it. And now, 
suddenly, the best of them have fallen into mannerisms. The 
Steggles brothers, who only a year ago seemed each to be 
asserting a distinct personality, in this show seem, both of 
them, bent on producing a proprietary brand of painting. 
Either can turn you out at short notice a “ Steggles.” The 
article is pretty enough, but prettiness is not enough, especially 
from an artist of whom one had hoped much. What has 
happened is, I surmise, that the brothers—especially W. J. 
who was always the more gifted—have now learnt their craft 
so well that they feel no desire to exercise anything else. A few 
years ago when he—W. J.—painted a barrel or a rope, he had 
to keep his eye fixed passionately on the object in order to 
render it. Now he could probably do it from memory. 
Brynhild Parker was always the most brilliant of the band : 
she is brilliant still, but she seems content to be brilliant 
about nothing in particular. What the East London Group 
wants is new blood. A few new members, inspired with the 
ardour and sincerity from which the group arose, might set 
new standards which would provoke in the older fresh 
enthusiasm and dissatisfaction with their lately acquired facility. 

It is easy to be nasty, and even funny, about Winterhalter. 
He was born to be the joy of the vulgar great because he could 
give to the dear, disgusting qualities of the oleograph and the 
camera-study a spurious air of being art. He knew enough 
about Ingres for that. Because he was the fashionable 
portrait-painter of the age he has been compared with 
Lawrence, which is absurd. Lawrence was always a painter 
and sometimes an artist: Wéinterhalter was neither ever. 


Though this collection at Knoedler’s has been made with 
extraordinary cleverness it shows clearly enough that his 
drawing was purely mechanical—Meissonier at his worst, or 
best—and his colour nothing but millinery. His paint 


‘then his merits would stand out. 


represents, it never expresses. It would be fairer and more 
profitable to compare him with some such portraitist as Laszlo : 
For, though no psychologist 
and devoid of subtlety, he had a sense of personality, of super- 
ficial personality if you will—the personality of Victorian 
royalty. And as he thus particularised the heroes and heroines 
of what is now our favourite reading, nineteenth-century 
memoirs and biographies, the exhibition at Knoedler’s is 
Epstein’s flower-paintings at Tooth’s will not disappoint 
his admirers. They are as dashing and splashing as those 
tree-paintings we saw in his last exhibition, from which, 
indeed, they are essentially indistinguishable. It goes without 
saying that he has made a statue of Haile Selassie. However 
much one may admire Mr. Epstein as a sculptor one cannot 
but feel that he would have made an even better publicity 
agent. CLivE BELL 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Witch of Edmonton,” at the Old Vic. 


A supremely good production of a very curious and beautiful 
play, a play moreover which is brilliant with vitality. Next weck 
we propose to give it proper notice. In the meanwhile we 
recommend it urgently to everyone interested in the theatre. 
Plays are never given long runs at the Old Vic, and most 
critics have treated this production with astonishing obtuseness. 


“Laughter Over London,” at the Victoria Palace 


Here’s a music-hall show, with Mr. Lou Holtz playing compére. 
He is a Jewish-American, whose personality does not at first seem 
very striking, but it soon appears that he has talent enough to 
carry almost any show on his shoulders, and this show does not 
need any carrying. It is the best music hall we have seen in 
years. Mr. Robey is as fruity as a Christmas pudding, depreca- 
tory, episcopally bland, with every movement of finger or eye 
compactly expressive. Mr. Billy Bennett, exuberant as the brass 
and mahogany of a saloon-bar, is ripely Rowlandson. Mr. Clyde 
Haker does a horridly comic turn as a cheapjack ; June Hart and 
Jack Holland do “ ballroom dancing ”’ as well as it can be done. 
Messrs. Walter “‘ Dare ’’ Wohl and John Travers give the funniest 
athletic act you ever saw, and the three Diamond Brothers are 
the best thing even in this show. Mr. David Burns seconds 
Mr. Lou Holtz with tact, talent and character. The jokes are as 
steep and sexy as any we have seen on the English stage, except in 
classics. ‘Those who go to the music hall for refaned pleasure, 
like contraltos singing drawing-room ballads and pianists playing 
Liszt at record speed, will not like Laughter Over London. But 
it should delight the Cockney audiences which have split their 
sides over physical fun and smutty puns ever since Shakespeare 
provided these grossnesses with such exuberance and gusto. 
“Henry V,” at the Ring, Blackfriars 

Shakespeare has long been used as a convenient, vile body for 
misguided experimentalists. Electricians, choreographers, experts 
in decor, matinée idol actor-managers, and theory-ridden pro- 
ducers have mangled him after their various fashions. He has 
survived the open air and avoided the corruption of celluloid. 
But very rarely has he been allowed to make his own voice heard. 
The Marlowe Society, the O.U.D.S., the Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge, and the Maddermarket at Norwich have given the 
fellow a chance from time to time, but London has heard little 
from its greatest dramatist. The Bankside Players Sunday Society 
with their director, Robert Atkins, have determined to produce 
Shakespeare’s plays so that the words can be heard without 
interference from fuss, padding, or the whimsies of actor or 
producer. They have begun producing Henry V on Sunday 
nights at the boxing ring at Blackfriars. The building is excel- 
lently suited for their purpose. A reasonably close imitation of 
an Elizabethan stage has been constructed without pedantry— 
indeed, almost of necessity. The “ atmosphere”’ produced by 
the boxing bills posted round the wooden O is just right. The 
learned will compare all-in wrestling with bear-baiting. The 
audience is mixed and alive. All the actors wants to hear 
Henry V acted for the first time must visit Blackfriars. Shake- 
speare’s special pleading for his least sympathetic of heroes comes 
out clear—no longer cluttered up with pageantry of the Drury 
Lane variety. The whole business of the war is infinitely more 
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The next six months will be as vitally important and interesting to your friends as 
they will be to you. Never has there been a more appropriate time to give your 
friends a New STATESMAN AND NATION subscription. We are making the gift 
easier by repeating our Special Christmas Offer. 


For FIVE SHILLINGS we will post a copy of THE New StaTesMAN AND NATION 
to your friends at home or abroad for SIX MONTHS (26 issues). The only 
stipulation we make is that the recipients are not, so far as you know, already 
buying the paper. 


Five Shillings is only one-third the usual rate, but we are willing to make this 
reduction of ten shillings for an initial gift subscription to your friends because 
we know that new readers introduced by present readers are most likely to 
continue on their own account. 


Each Christmas our special offer becomes more popular, and there is every 
Teason to expect that this year a greater number of readers than ever before will 
see in Our suggestion a satisfying solution of at least some of their Christmas 
Gift Problems. 


These Five Shilling subscriptions may start from whatever date you wish, but in 
the absence of special instructions they will commence with our issue published 
on December 24th. 


To every recipient we will (unless we receive contrary instructions) send a postcard, 
advising him or her that the paper is being sent under the instructions of the giver. 


To The Manager, NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


Sk, 


I wish you to post THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 


Date 


d2low it readers will state, when sending subscriptions, tna cacy accept the conditions printed thereon. 


I am a reader of THE New STATESMAN AND NATION and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 
as hitherto. 


To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of THe New STATESMAN AND NATION. 
I enclose Five Shillings per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 


EE a TR ele a Bie SIS TR 


(Address) 


List of friends to whom THE New STATESMAN AND NATION is to be sent for six months commencing with the issue dated December 26th 


(or any other date specified). 


Name 


Address 
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Further names and addresses may be added on a separate sheet if desired. 
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plausible when no effort except the poet’s is made to make it 


life-like. And the subtlety and charm of the love scene between 
Henry and Katherine need the intimacy of this kind of 

to get across. Hubert Gregg ranted, chopped logic, 
love in a properly young raw way as Henry V. 
brought Fluellen to life brilliantly. 
words set down for them clearly 
exception of Exeter, who mouthed ; 


adulterated. But, as a lady in the audience was heard to say: 
“You can’t get away from the fact that these Courts of two or 
three people look shabby, my dear.” 


“Sabotage,” at the Tivoli 


When we think of British films, our first thought is of 


Henry VIII and all that, but it is Mr. Alfred Hitchcock who is 
responsible for our most truly typical pictures. Hitchcock’s films 
lately have grown more and more alike; they 


much better films. At present they are too tricky, too trivial, too 
precise in detail, too vague in general idea to be regarded as any- 
thing but brisk, formless entertainment. America acclaimed 
The 39 Steps, which was on the whole inferior to The Man Who 
Knew Too Much ; and probably his new film, which makes more 
sense and is neater in every way than Secret Agent, will be less 
popular than that glaring example of Hitchcock at his cleverest, 
most careless and most wasteful of first-class material. In many 
minor but important respects this “old hand” is the ablest 
director we’ve got: his work is quick-witted, convincing, well- 
timed in its detail; he can handle “ atmosphere ” and contrive 
suspense; he excels at caricature and could perhaps create 
character; the everyday England he depicts on the screen is 
jaunty, drab, crowded, self-conscious and familiar enough to 
seem slightly exaggerated—which probably means that it’s 
accurate. How typical, too, that his speciality should be murder 
and mystery stories, bright blood-curdling make-believe, a com- 
placent inexplicable mixture of the practical and the nonsensical 
—the very thing for a nation of tired shopkeepers! Then what’s 
wrong with his films that they so narrowly miss being ideal 
entertainment ? Clearly they could do with a lot more logic and 
less romance. We are not quite so tired as all that! The four 
above-mentioned Hitchcock films were taken from stories by 
Buchan, Chesterton, Somerset Maugham and Conrad; the 
adaptation of all four, rather than uninspired, was faulty—but least 
so in the case of his latest film. And though, thanks to the script, 
the acting talents of Herr Oscar Homolka were hardly extended 
on the character of Verloc, the terrorists’ tool, others in the cast, 
notably Master Desmond Tester, made admirable use of more 
ample opportunities. 


Gouaches and Small Oils at the Mayor Gallery 

This is a particularly enjoyable exhibition—Rouault, Klee, 
Duncan Grant, Miré, Keith Baynes, Graham Sutherland and 
Roy de Maistre. The Rouaults have the richness of stained 
glass—he is a most curious and admirable artist, who seems to 
gaze with hatred at the world and then turn its ugliness to beauty. 
Klee’s works are as precious as Sung porcelain. Miré’s water- 
colours are savagely decorative (and rightly too, look at numbers 
1 and 5). Duncan Grant is here at his happiest, lyrical, spon- 
taneous, and poetic. His Harvesting and Fruit have a beauty of 
colour which no other English painter, we think, could approach. 
And his Venus, floating in a round shell, seems one of the best 
paintings he has yet exhibited. Keith Baynes uses gouache very 
felicitously—the circus pictures are altogether successful—and it 
is to be hoped that he will persevere in this medium, which suits 
his sensitive talent. Mr. Graham Sutherland, who is almost 
infallible when he designs pottery or posters, seems still to be 
picking his way rather uncertainly in water-colour. But his four 
paintings are personal and very promising. (In Toreador’s sense, 
a stock to hold for a rise). Mr. Roy de Maistre is more difficult 
to define. He is very gifted, but somehow does not succeed in 
putting his gifts to their full use. This is a show to delight all who 
prefer painting to theories about painting. 


The Dunlop Art Society at the Burlington Galleries 
The employees of the Dunlop Rubber Company run an Art 

Society, and here is a show of over a thousand exhibits from 

eighteen countries. The first impression is rather alarming, for 


here are paintings and drawings, sculpture and photographs, 
poems and embroidery and every sort of handicraft, executed in 
a vast variety of styles, and reflecting the chaos of the modern 
world. But how much happiness is reflected in this exhibition, 
which declares that nearly five hundred men and women find 
recreation from work which must in most cases be chiefly mech- 
anical in using their hands and eyes and imaginations? The 
most remarkable feature of the show, it must be admitted, is the 
superiority of the Japanese exhibits. Not only are there admirable 
Kakemono in the traditional style—Grapes in a Basket by 
R. Hayashi (289) is so exquisite a work that it metamorphosised 
one critic into a purchaser—but the paintings in the European 
manner by M. Murikami and M. Fujiwara.would hold their own 
splendidly in any mixed show by professional European artists. 
It is extraordinary that the Japanese should retain their aesthetic 
sensibility so entire when the whole pattern of their traditional 
life has been so altered. The European artists are evidently 
more the prey of the civilisation in which they live. The photo- 
graphs show a high level of taste, especially those by Royden, 
Wilkinson, F. L. Beech, E. S. Tompkins and W. Crone. And 
among the painters one may, perhaps invidiously, mention with 
admiration Mile. Marcelle Perey, Erik Gleave, G. Brindley, Miss 
B. M. Goodwin and D. E. Woodall. Among the handicrafts 
there is a quilt by Mrs. T. R. Sullivan and a clock by A. Willans 
which specially caught our fancy. This stimulating exhibition 
left us wondering how European taste could be trained to rival 
the fastidious sensibility of these Oriental workmen. (We forgot 
to mention a specimen of Chinese calligraphy by F. T. Hoa, 
which is pure pleasure to the eye). In England, and especially 
in the schools controlled by the L.C.C., well-directed efforts are 
being made to educate the eye; and this show has some ad- 
mirable children’s pictures by Betty Cowsill and Robert Saunders. 
If our civilisation succeeds in tidying itself up, the substitution 
of creative activities for passive and machine-made amusements 
will certainly be a most important result. The Dunlop Art Society 
has set an example which the employees of other firms should 
be encouraged to follow. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, December 11th— 

Speech by Gerald Heard, Peace Pledge Bookshop, 36 Ludgate 
Hill, 1.30. 

SATURDAY, December 12th— 

Artists International Association. Exhibition of Paintings by 
Epstein, Henry Moore, Duncan Grant and others in aid of the 
International Column Ambulances, 46 Frith Street. Open until 
December 24th. 

Children’s Film Society, Everyman Cinema, Hampstead, 11. 

SuNDAY, December 13th— 

Reginald A. Reynolds on “ Civilisation and the Backward Races,” 
Conway Hall, rr. 

Film Society Performance, New Gallery, 2.30. 

John Murphy on “The Soviet Constitution and Capitalistic 
Democracy,” 153 Finchley Road, N.W.3, 6.15. 

Mrs. Charlotte Haldane on “Some Psychological Aspects of 
Propaganda,”’ Marx House, Clerkenwell Green, 7.30. 

Hugh Gaitskell on “ Socialism and Foreign Trade,” 86 Rochester 
Row, S.W.1; 8. 

Monbay, December 14th— 

Public Meeting in aid of ““ A People’s Front for Britain.” Speeches 
by John Strachey, Robert Boothby, G. D. H. Cole and others 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, 8. 

“The Boy David,” His Majesty’s Theatre. 

“The Rape of the Lock,” Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich. 

TugsDAy, December 15th— 

Reunion and Bazaar in aid of Dr. Martin’s Fund for the Relief of 
Suffering in Abyssinia, Caxton Hall, 11. 

Eugenics Society. Wing-Com. A. W. H. James and others on 
“Voluntary Sterilisation—the Work of the Past Year,’’ Rooms 
of the Linnean Society, Burlington House, 5.15. 

Lord Eustace Percy on “‘ Culture, Philosophy and Faith,” Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, 8.15. 

WEDNESDAY, December 16th— 

Dr. R. R. Kuczynski on “ Statistics and Child Welfare in African 
Colonies,” 14 North Street, Smith Square, 5.30. 

John Strachey on “ A Popular Front for Britain,’ Conway Hall, 8. 

TuHursDAY, December 17th— 

Emile Burns on “ Spain and the Soviet Union’s Fight Against 
International Fascism,” Granville Hall, Finchley, 8. 

Public Meeting on “Imperialism in India,’”’ Caxton Hall, 8. 

FripAy, December 18th— 

Discussion between Lord Allen of Hurtwood and Gerald Heard 
on “ Pacifism and War Resistance,” Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, 8. ' 
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! insist! 
1 demand! 
! command! 


that you should get 


THE ANATOMY 
OF FRUSTRATION 
by H. G. Wells 


thus forcibly did Mr. Horace Shipp in “The 
Teachers’ World’ recommend Mr. Wells’ new 
book. His opinion is confirmed by hundreds of 
other critics. Notably Mr. C. E. M. Joad in “ The 
New Statesman” :—"a fine, inspiring book, 
noble in conception.” Mr. Ivor Brown in the 
“Observer”:—''passage after passage is worth 
citing, they come with such pith and point.” 
And “The Times Literary Supplement ”:—'' Mr. 
Wells at seventy is as briskly, brusquely, 
brilliantly Welisian as he ever was.” 


7/6 net 


ENIGMAS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 
by E. L. Grant Watson 


illustrated with 26 wood engravings 


“Leaves the mind in a state of amazement. He 
writes in a manner which is sympathetic to the 
reader who feels that the earth is full of wonders 
and that life itself is mysterious.” 

DESMOND MacCARTHY—SUNDAY TIMES. 


“If Mr. Grant Watson were a hoaxer instead of a 
reputable scientist, his book would remain one of 


the finest volumes of fables in existence.” 
NEWS-CHRONICLE. 


6/- net 


BRIGHT GHOST 
by Joseph Braddock 


“ Wholly delightful. One awaits the next volume.” 
ADRIAN BELL—OBSERVER. 


“Mr. Braddock has kept humour and senti- 


mentalism perfectly balanced.” 
H. £. BATES—MORNING POST. 


“Written with simplicity that conceals considerable 
art.” HUMBERT WOLFE—SUNDAY REFEREE. 


7/6 net 


HE CRESSET PRESS 








A. G. STREET 


New Volume of Experience and Recollection 


MOONRAKING 


Illustrated by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Graceful and inspiring . . . admirable descriptions and 


delightful illustrations.” Punch. 


a volume to be cherished by all who share the author's 
appreciation of a summer sky, the goodness of a fine May 
morning, the healing comfort of natural quiet . . . delight- 


ful dissertations.” Manchester Evening News. 


THE EARNEST 
ATHEIST 


A Study of Samuel! Butler 


by Malcolm Muggeridge 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Brilliantly written. A magnificent piece of prose, 
vigorous and stimulating.’ R. H. Bruce Lockhart. 


“ This is a book everybody will have to read, because 
everybody will talk about it.” Edith Shackleton. 


THE FIRST 
LEAGUE WAR 


A Study of the Abyssinian Campaign 


By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 
10s. 6d. net. 
“The first clear account of the campaign that I have read. 


. . » He speaks on war as a master.” 


Major-General A. C. Temperley in the Daily Telegraph. 


“No more comprehensive study of the subject has so 
far appeared. Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


Essays in Explanation and Defence 


Edited by W. R. Matthews, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s 8s. 6d. net. 


“ Anyone who desires to know what intelligent modern 
Christians mean will be well advised to read it—brief 
masterpiece of lucid exposition.” 
Evelyn Underhill in the Guardian. 
“This is a most notable book which should be in the 
hands of every Christian Worker.” 
Professor Birch Hoyle in The British Weekly. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue catalogue of fear: the loss of those we love, the painful 
diseases of which we and they are liable to die, 
Age and age’s evils, hoar hair, 
Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death’s worst, winding sheets, 
tombs and worms and tumbling to decay ; 

—not forgetting also the fear of outliving the world we know 
and seeing it tumbled upside down about our ears in our old 
age—these are but a selection which we firmly set aside, 
calling them “ morbid,”’ because we know such things are in- 
escapable, and life, meanwhile, is sweet. Yet the fear is 
elwiys there within us. The more we suppress it the greater 
it grows, and though we will not face the “ morbid” facts, 
we find relief in admitting our fear in other little ways. Fear, 
as many must have said, is a great savage wolf inside us. We 
spend our lives in pretending that there is no wolf there— 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tyger, 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. 
We do, in fact, perform a transmutation of our fear, such as 
Macbeth prayed for, though we rarely ‘have hearts stout 
enough to face a rhinoceros. It is more usual, when the 
strain becomes unendurable, to admit to each other the exist- 
ence of a little dog. It is not a big wolf at the bottom of our 
hearts that will eat us up—oh dear no! But there is a rampaging 
little puppy. And to show how small and amusing our fear 
is, we whistle him out and take him for an airing. Just look 
how comically fierce the Scottie is, what a little wild beast, 
how he bites and tugs at the hem of our coats, and even draws 
a little blood occasionally with his sharp teeth. Playing 
with the little dog and working him up into a real rage dis- 
tracts us from the thought of the wolf. This is the reason 
for our love of imaginary horrors, the make-believe and half 
believed in fears of the dark, of burglars under the bed, of 
meeting homicidal lunatics in trains, of finding strange corpses 
hanging behind the bathroom door and messages from the 
Black Hand pushed through the letterbox. In particular, it 
explains the attraction of spiritualism and our traditional love 
of hearing ghost stories read aloud beside the cosy fire at 
Christmas time. We play with the belief that there really is 
something uncanny round the corner, and the traditional 
ghost story, making our flesh creep just a little, lays the 
greater fear of which we won’t admit the existence in our 
hearts. Horrible imaginings, contrary to the words of Mac- 
beth, are less than present fears. 

Eire Se * 


The traditional ghost story is usually ineffective. Whatever 
the author’s natural gifts in making flesh creep, the materials 
he works with have lost their power to frighten us. This 
Christmas H. G. Wells shows us that the ghost story need 
not be feeble. The Croquet Player (Chatto, 3s. 6d.) is indeed 
the most effective ghost story I remember, but it is not, of 
course, traditional. Mr. Wells has always possessed a very 
great power of narrative; he can always tell a simple story 
supremely well. The trouble has been that he has not wanted 
to tell simple stories but to throw on paper vast inventories 
of his spiritual progress and of the social life of our age. He 
has gigantic exuberance and has naturally inclined to swipe 
with Goliath’s sword instead of hurling one polished pebble 
from David’s sling. But no one can hurl the pebble with 
more deadly accuracy than the Goliath Wells, and short 
stories such as The Time Machine, The Invisible. Man, The 
Country of the Blind, The Island of Doctor Moreau show a 
consummate power of direct narrative. And all of them, in 
various ways, are far more bloodcurdling than ordinary ghost 
stories just because each contains a new and terrible idea. 
In The Croquet Player Mr. Wells has suddenly gone back to 
this early form. It is a ghost story with an idea. So, if any 


readers of THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION can let their 
thoughts wander from the problem of reconciling the King’s 
wish to marry with the consecration of a bottle of oil to be 
poured on his hair, I should like to assure them that there is 
no better or cheaper Christmas present to be given than this 
little three-and-sixpenny book. It will not, of course, make 
everyone think, but the great advantage of books is that 
they can put ideas ready-made into men’s unthinking heads. 
The Croquet Player does that. 
* * * 

The Croquet Player himself sits at Les Noupets and sips 
his vermouth, waiting until it is time for lunch, or tea, or a 
game of croquet with his aunt. He is a blameless character, 
more blameless than you or I, and it is a crud@® fate which 
leads him to listen to the tale of the young doctor who had 
overworked at his hospital and then retired to a country 
practice in the fens. In those black and fertile maishlands, 
bordering on the brecks where primitive man quarried his 
flints, there is no shelter to be found for miles. Everything 
is wide open to the eye and Ely stands up like a great ship in 
the distance. And here the overworked young doctor begins 
to feel fear ; fear of a brooding hostility and of cruelty. Now 
Mr. Wells is not just making this up: persecution mania of 
the kind he describes is common in the fen country. There 
is something uncanny about the fens, and the belief in witch- 
craft, which was once universal in the fens, and which led to 
the most horrible cruelties, probably survives under those 
wide horizons to this day. It is easy to feel an instinctive 
fear of a whole district ; to feel that an evil spirit emanates 
from the very ground. It is a fear of this kind, a fear of the 
embodied cruelty of man’s past, that overwhelms the young 
doctor, and when he can bear it no longer, and the reader’s 
flesh is growing goosey, he seeks out a psychiatrist. And then 
the blameless croquet player, who has listened to the young 
doctor, hears it all explained and cleared up. The reader is 
confident that though the puppy I spoke about before 
has growled and bitten us, we shall be told that after 
all it is only a nice little dog and that we can pat him now. 
But Mr. Wells springs a surprise: he is not really interested 
in our transmutations, our ghostly fears. The psychiatrist 
explains, but his explanation only makes things worse as he 
shows a real and terrible fear. 

* * * 

When I was a small boy I had just this experience of reading 
a ghost story, the explanation of which I found far more 
terrifying than the gruesome phenomena it explained. It 
was called The Case of Mrs. A and was to be found as an 
appendix to T. H. Huxley’s little handbook on Human Physio- 
logy. Mrs. A used to see ghosts in her drawing room ; inno- 
cent ones at first: she used to shoo non-existent cats off the 
chairs—and then began to see her dead brother sitting in an 
empty chair while the family were having tea. Huxley’s explana- 
tion was so thoroughly materialistic and matter of fact that he 
convinced me that I was just as likely as Mrs. A to see ghosts 
at any moment. At ten years old the idea that rationalism 
and common sense provided no protection whatever against 
seeing ghosts made the whole subject seem much worse. 
And of course it is worse: present fear, i.e., facing the facts, 
is worse than horrible imaginings. Our ghost story of the 
fens turns, in Mr. Wells’s hands, into a Christmas sermon. 
Yet the story is so slight and so perfect a little work of art 
that we can almost dodge its message. Like the polished 
pebble from David’s sling, it leaves us superficially with 
hardly a mark; only a bruise on the brainbox. When we 
have finished it we shall hurry off like the hero who has to 
have a game of croquet with his aunt. But our mood will be 
that of Drake finishing his game of bowls after the Armada 
had been sighted, or our coolness may be the coolness of 
despair. The Croquet Player is in short not only a ghost 
story but a tract for the times which could not have come at 
a more opportune moment. Not because it is Christmas, 


but because we have to face the facts and to do something 
DaviID GARNETT 


about them. 
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THE LIFE OF 


PAUL GAUGUIN 


Robert Burnett 
Illustrated 15s. 


net 


This is the first complete biography to be published in 
English of the great painter whose life was already a legend 
before his death in 1903. “It is,” says Sir John Squire, in 
the Daily Telegraph, “the account of a character and history 
quite «part 
Mr. Burnett “writes with remarkable 


detachment and common sense” says the Times 


which is fascinating from the merits of 


Gauguin’s works.” 
Literary 


Supplement in the course of a long review. 


COBDEN -SANDERSON 
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suggestions for 


Christmas Gifts 
a 
Reproductions in colour of 


ELIZABETHAN COUNTY 
MAPS 
5s. 3d. post free 


ORIENTAL PAINIINGS 
5s. 3d. post free 


TURNER WATER-COLOUR 
“ Brook and Trees” 
4s. 3d. post free 
ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Is. 2d. post free 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


3d. each, with envelope 


Write for Lists to the Director 


BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C.1 
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A CLIMPSE INTO ONE OF 


ALFRED WILSON’'S 


THREE MODERN BOOKSHOPS 


lf you cannot visit either of them write for 
free copies of: 

OUR CHRISTMAS BOOKS CATALOGUE 

ALFRED WILSON’S “BOOK SELECTOR” 

ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CARD BROCHURE 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST 68 pp.; 
for friends overseas 


AT 155 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
11 HIGH ST., HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


AND 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE, E.C.3 
ALFRED WILSON, 


BOOKSELLERS, LTD 
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THE EARNEST AGE 


Victorian England : Portrait of an Age. By G. M. Youn. 
Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. G. M. Young’s essay at the end of Early Victorian England, 
a summing up as brilliant as it was judicious, received from 
critics the applause which it deserved. The first 102 pages of 
his new book are a reprint of this essay: in the remaining 85 
pages he describes, considers and judges the Late Victorian Age. 
He explains shortly, moreover, his conception of what history 
would be. He is so old-fashioned as to believe in the desirability, 
and even, it seems, in the possibility, of “‘ the disinterested mind.” 

In the daily clamour for leadership, for faith, for a new heart or 

a new cause, I hear the ghost of late Victorian England whimpering 

on the grave thereof. To a mature and civilised man no faith is 

possible except faith in the argument itself, and what leadership 

therefore can he acknowledge except the argument whithersoever 

it goes. 
I fancy that I detect in him a nostalgia for the old agricultural 
society, with squire and parson as the focal points of its orderly 
ellipse. But any prejudices that he has he keeps in admirable 
control, and I could find hardly a detail on which to challenge 
him, unless it were his theory that the Dilke divorce deprived 
Liberalism of the leader it required. Dilke had intellect, energy, 
knowledge and integrity, all in a remarkable degree. But he was 
heavy and pedantic, a walking Blue Book; and no bore, I think, 
could ever be the successful leader of a progressive party. 

I also venture to disagree with—perhaps because I cannot 
understand—his definition of “ the final and dominant object of 
historical study ”’ as “‘ the origin, content, and articulation of that 
objective mind which controls the thinking and doing of an age 
or race, aS our mother-tongue controls our speaking.” This 
pronouncement seems to me opaque. By “ objective mind” 
does he mean more, I wonder, than that certain ways of thought 
and feeling may in a particular time and place become widespread 
and markedly influential ? What does in fact emerge from Mr. 
Young’s book is not a Procrustean portrait of a mind (objective 
or otherwise), but the impression of a bustling and anarchical 
luxuriance, which he has illuminated with occasional generalisa- 
tions, but upon which he has been too wise to impose an inter- 
pretation. This impression is perhaps aggravated unnecessarily 
by the absence of chapter-headings. The reader never knows 
where he is being led, nor can he with any convenience refresh 
his memory of what he has been shown, for there is no index. 
A patient reader, armed with pencil and notebook, could doubtless 
work out the logical plan of the structure, but most people will 
mer:ly admire confusedly the vast variety of beautifully ornamented 
elevations erected by Mr. Young’s wit and erudition. 

He does, however, make very clear that there are two main 
periods in the reign, and between them a time of transition. 
(The watershed comes somewhere in the Sixties.) The subtitle 
of the book, indeed, might be Portrait of Two or Three Ages. 


When we think of all the forces, all the causes at work in the 
sixty-three years of her reign: with how few of them she was in 
sympathy, how few she understood ; we must find it ironically strange 
that Victoria should, by the accident of a youthful accession and a 
long reign, have been chosen to give her name to an age, to impose 
an illusory show of continuity and uniformity on a tract of time, 
where men and manners, science and philosophy, the fabric of social 
life and its directing ideas, changed more swiftly perhaps, and more 
profoundly, than they have ever changed in an age not sundered by 
a political or a religious upheaval. If the Queen, and not Prince 
Albert, had died in 1861, we might have set against each other the 
Victorian and Edwardian ages, and seen in the contrast the most 
striking example in our history of pacific, creative, unsubversive 
revolution. 

The most prominent feature of the Early Victorian Age was a 
prodigious increase in population, in riches, in order, and in 
puritanism. The boisterous Hogarthian disorder of the Georgian 
reigns disgusted and appalled the Evangelical bourgeoisie which 
was becoming the dominant class. In 1835 the stink of the 
Thames at Westminster, Mr. Young tells us, still made it im- 
possible to keep open the windows of the House of Commons. 
And “ with 250,000 vagrants on the pad and all the village idiots 
at large, the unprotected female really had something to be 
afraid of.” Mr. Young explains the importance of the enquiries 
and Blue Books of the Thirtics and Forties in the work of social 
sanitation. (I have sometimes wondered whether olfactory 
sensibility did not suddenly become more acute, remembering 
that under Lewis the Fourteenth the great staircase at Versailles 





was used as a latrine.) Cleanliness, in any case, suddenly was 
placed next to godliness : the middle classes imposed neatness on 
the proletariat, and religion upon the aristocracy. “ Lord 
Hatherton used to say that in 1810 only two gentlemen in Stafford- 
shire had family prayers; in 1850 only two did not.” By no 
effort of sympathetic imagination can we enter the minds of the 
pious (and “ progressive ’’) millowners who worked small children 
fifteen hours a day, and resisted with righteous indignation all 
attempts to stop this monstrosity. Mr. Young admirably says of 
Victorian England “ its practical ideals were at odds with its 
religious professions, and its religious belief was at issues with 
its intelligence.” For my part I think that the disgust which 
this hypocrisy arouses now is entirely justified, and I continue to 
read Lytton Strachey’s books with unabated pleasure. But great 
material reforms were certainly carried through by the Early 
Victorians, and they did not invent sweated labour. It spread 
hideously in their time, but it was an inheritance from the age 
which we are agreed to call “ polite.” 

The difference between the Early and Late Victorian Ages is 
largely a difference between optimism and disquietude. Business 
men grew richer and richer, the British Empire set its bounds 
wider and wider, but Macaulay’s philistine complacency was 
replaced by the shrinking bewilderment and fastidious alarm of 
Matthew Arnold. (This bewilderment was found only among the 
intellectuals.) ‘“‘ O life unlike to ours!” he cries to the Scholar 
Gipsy (and he might have been addressing the less romantic 
figure of Macaulay), 


Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 

Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


What had intervened? ‘“ Darwin” would apparently be Mr. 
Young’s answer. (But Macaulay did not believe any more than 
Arnold in the infallibility of Scripture—he merely did not worry 
about his disbelief.) 

“ As Early Victorian thought is regulated by the conception of 
progress, so the late Victorian mind is overshadowed by the 
doctrine of Evolution,” Mr. Young writes; and adds, “ But 
evolving what? ... A Socratic search for the good had begun 
again.”” Ruskin, Browning, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold—the 
variety of creeds and questionings was enormous. “ Representative 
institutions and the Family were the only beliefs not debated or 
assailed.”” And here we come close to one Victorian feature which 
to-day seems specially surprising. One can understand that the 
Victorian rationalists had to go again over all the arguments about 
the Scriptures and the Church as if Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
paedists had never existed : the Evangelical and Tractarian move- 
ments had intervened, and moreover there were new arguments 
to serve up, based on geological and biological discoveries. But 
one can less easily understand why they stopped so far short of 
their predecessors in their conclusions and moral philosophy. 
There were no apparent grounds for supposing that the survival 
of the fittest could be identified with the survival of the chastest ; 
yet the Victorian agnostics were almost more sternly puritanical 
than their adversaries. And they were correspondingly indignant 
when churchmen very logically pointed out that the rejection of 
supernatural sanctions must lead to a rejection of the specific 
morality dependent upon these sanctions. Here we come very 
close, I think, to an important Victorian differentia. Sir Leslie 
Stephen, substituting long walks for long prayers, and Alps for 
sanctuaries, but as severe as Pusey in his attitude to pleasure, is 
in his earnestness cqually remote from the eighteenth-century 
Gibbon and the twentieth-century Strachey. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to suppose that the Victorian 
stimmung was ever all-enveloping. Mr. Young might have pointed 
out that Peacock survived till 1866, the year in which Swinburne 
published his Poems and Ballads, and Pater his essay, at least 
equally shocking, on Winckelmann. Here we have the Eighteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries joining hands, as it were, in the 
very heart of the Nineteenth. It was, in fact, the aesthetes 
(and the financiers), not the agnostics, who did most to break up 
the Victorian nexus. Oscar Wilde was brought down by Victorian- 
ism, but not till he had gravely wounded it. It can still 
pop up its pretty head, as we are having full occasion to 
observe; in the provinces, and still more in the Dominions, 
taste in pictures (and in other matters) remains very Victorian ; 
but when all London flocked to a play punningly entitled 
The Importance of Being Ernest, the decline of the Earnest Age 
became apparent. 
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AND THE WORKER’S HEALTH! 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRY 


Every year, millions of pounds are lost in industry Competent dietitians have stated with e 
—through workers being ‘laid up’ with colds, that it supplies nourishment in an unrival 
influenza and other illnesses. But milk does more than | trenoth and 
This loss falls equally on the employer, whose energy. As stressed in a recent report of ¢ 
output is disorganised; and on the employee, League of Nations Committee or Nutt 
whose wage-earning is interrupted. ‘Milk ts of outstanding 

Many steps have been taken to reduce this of its high protective value. 

incidence of illness during recent years. But there Unquestionable _ statistic have 1 vond 
is one, of great value, that remains to be in- doubt that in communities w 

augurated—the assurance of a daily minimum of is consumed, the proport 

milk to every worker. decreased—due largely t 

Milk has been rightly called the food of foods. the “ protec 
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DRINKING MILK 


AN ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE 


In an office in the heart of Liverpool fifty typists have found 
an easy road to better health. Every morning at eleven 
o’clock they drink their daily half-pint of milk through 
straws from sterilised bottles and every month shows a 
shorter sick list and a better record of attendance at the 
office. 


The story of this one firm in Liverpool could be retold 
many hundreds of times. It is a story that illustrates very 
plainly the steadily increasing benefits that the working-class 
community are beginning to derive from milk. 


Some six years ago the typist staff of this firm numbered 
about twenty-five. In the winter months colds, influenza 
and the other attendant ills of winter were constantly 
claiming victims in the office. Typing, at the best of times, 
is not an invigorating pastime and, in the winter especially, 
the girls suffered from lower vitality and were very sus- 
ceptible to infection. During the three months after 
Christmas at least 30 per cent. of the girls were affected by 
illness and between 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. working days 
were lost. To the employer, this loss was a grave one as 
business was retarded and the efficiency of the staff generally 
reduced. The work of absent typists had to be taken over 
by the ones remaining and they, in their turn, with the 
added strain of extra work, probably succumbed sooner or 
later. 


In 1932 milk was first supplied to the office staff. The 
number of typists had, by then, increased to over forty and 
only by degrees were the majority of them persuaded to 
drink their eleven o’clock ration. Many of them took some 
time to give up the tea habit, but the anxious watching of 
kettles and clatter of cups and saucers was gradually super- 
seded by the clean, trouble-free milk habit. 


By 1935 the improvement in the general health of the 
typists was so marked that the attendance books of the 
firm were consulted and it was found that the percentage 
of lost working days during the winter months had dropped 
from 5} per cent. to 2} per cent. and that only 23 per cent. 
of the girls were being affected by illness instead of 30 per 
cent. . The substantial drop in the number of lost working 
days was surprising as, by 1935, the number of employees 
had practically doubled.. The simple, the only, answer was 
Milk. Because the girls were drinking it regularly they had 
more stamina and more power of resistance to infection. 


This year the amazing results in this same firm are still 
being noted and every month shows a lower percentage 
of lost days and fewer absentees which is invaluable to the 
prosperity of the firm. 


All offices, firms and factories, where milk is provided or 
milk canteens have been set up, could furnish similar 
statistics of improvement in health and efficiency. The 
importance of milk as a protective food, a builder of vital 


tissue and a tonic is only now becoming generally realised. 
To see the crowded milk bars in all the big cities of England 
is to recognise the growing popularity of milk. 

Some years ago milk might justly have been considered 
an unattractive and chancy drink, but now the great pre- 
cautions taken in the handling of milk and the clean, germ- 
free way it is presented in sterilised bottles or cartons 
eliminates the risk of infection and makes it a really palatable 
drink. So much has been done in the United States to 
make milk a popular stand-by for all classes of the population 
that I think we ought to be able to do likewise. National 
health has everything to gain from it and no industry is 
capable of doing more for the well-being of the country 
than the dairy industry. 


Str EpwarD GRIGG, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., C.M.G., C.V.0., 
D.S.O., M.P. 


HEALTH IN THE FACTORY 


Nutrition is one of the most vital steps to national fitness, 
and there is one outstanding agency by which it can be 
assured to every worker. That is by the regular daily 
consumption of milk. 


A simple example will make this clear. At our Ber- 
mondsey factory we allow three thousand five hundred 
workers two “ breaks” of ten minutes each—one in the 
middle of the morning and one in the afternoon. The pur- 
pose of these “ breaks ” is to provide intervals for rest and 
refreshment, and their effect (as every industrialist who has 
studied such matters is aware) is to minimise fatigue, restore 
energy and make work more pleasant and more effective. 
Our women workers were accustomed to drink tea during 
these intervals, partly because of habit, partly because all 
the facilities for making tea were provided when the practice 
of giving rest periods was instituted. 


Just over three years ago our Works Committee suggested 
—and it was decided to provide—facilities for the supply of 
milk in hygienically sealed bottles in the belief that it would 
be more largely consumed as a beverage pure and simple. 
How correct that assumption was is shown by the fact that 
some five hundred of our women workers choose milk to 
drink and consume it regularly in preference to anything 
else. 


That is a matter of choice. The workers follow their 
own inclinations. We do not make any omparison between 
the work of the milk drinker and that of the tea drinker, 
because all we concern ourselves with in these domestic 
matters is to give all our employees the opportunities for 
rest and refreshment which will benefit them and conse- 
quently help their efficiency. It seems obvious, however, 
that a liquid food is a wise choice, especially for the woman 
worker, and that it is acceptable and satisfactory is proved 
by the large numbers who select it and consume it regularly 
day after day and year after year. 


Our belief in the value of milk is shown in the most 
practical manner possible by our policy regarding juvenile 
workers. These enter our employ from school at the age 
of fourteen. The change to industrial conditions, however 
much they may be ameliorated, must necessarily be trying. 
Opportunities for exercise are lessened and factory work, 
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however light, imposes’ physical strain which jis bound to 
react upon youthful constitutions. In the cases of the young 
workers, we decided that the policy to pursue was to encour- 
age the milk-drinking habit followed in the sckools from 
which the majority of them come to us. We set aside a 
special canteen for them, and here we provide the familiar 
one-third pint of milk (complete with straws) exactly as 
they received in school. Up to the age of sixteen we 
encourage them to drink milk by charging them only one- 
half the cost and paying the other half ourselves. 

This is not entirely altruistic. It is a deliberate business 
policy designed to safeguard the health of our juvenile 
workers during the trying transition period from the freedom 
of school life to the strength of adolescence. It is obvious 
that what is beneficial to them is also beneficial to the whole 
organisation, since weakness in any part reacts upon the 
efficiency of the entire human machine. 


The provision of milk is the cheapest and most effective 
method of relieving the tension of working life and ensuring 
the health and strength of the recruits to our business. By 

ing their constitutions to the best of our ability, 
we enable them to withstand ‘the unaccustomed strain to 
which they become subjected, to work better with less 
fatigue, and to assimilate more easily and effectively the 
instructions which they receive. On milk, therefore, is 
largely based the efficiency of the rising generation of our 
workers. 


It is interesting to reflect that without milk the world 
would be deprived of most of its familiar foods. At our 
Bermondsey factory alone we use vast quantities every day 
in the processes of biscuit making. But for milk many of 
our most popular varieties could not be made, and any 
milkless substitutes would be lacking in the nutriment which 
makes biscuits nourishing as well as acceptable to the 


palate. 

The humble cow, when you come to think of it, is a 
national benefactor, because it provides not only the “ food 
of foods ” but also considerable employment, thus creating 
national wealth as well as national health. 


G. H. Davies, Managing Director of Peek, Frean 
and Co. 


THE COST OF HEALTH 


No Chancellor of the Exchequer has a harder job than 
that which the housewives of Britain have to face each 
week—the job of balancing the household budget. 

For the difficulty is not only in making the money go 
round, but in making sure that the money is well-spent. 
The family health and happiness depend upon it. 

It was a very ancient writer who first recorded the perfect 
philosophy of a poor man confronted with a rich neighbour. 


“You may be rich,” the poor man said in effect, “ but 
you cannot sleep in more than one bed at a time, you cannot 
eat more than one meal at a time, and your riches cannot 
make you live longer. Therefore, in the important things 
of life, we are equal.” 

For some reason or other, this excellent philosophy has 
gone topsy-turvy. 

Recent investigations show that the richer half of the 
population buys more of some of the cheaper foods than 
the poorer half—and are all the better for it. 


Let us take milk as an example. Compared with other 
commodities it is probably the cheapest food obtainable. 
For every penny spent on milk, you get more nourishment, 
more health, more stamina and morc virility than the same 
sum spent on any other food can give. 


Yet when Sir John Orr, the famous expert on nutrition, 
and his colleagues carried out their nation-wide investigation 
into the things that people eat, it was found that the families 
at the top end of the income scale drank five times as much 
milk as those at the bottom end. 


Little more than a pint of milk a week for each person 
in the family is bought by those spending four shillings a 
week each on food. 

The average working-class family, able to spend nine 
shillings a week for cach person on stocking the larder, 
drinks just under three pints a week per head—which works 
out at about two-fifths of a pint per head per day. 

But the minimum quantity of milk required for physical 
health and fitness is one pint per day for every man, woman 
and child. For manual workers as well as for those engaged 
in sedentary occupation, two pints a day would not be 
too much. 


Sir John Orr’s investigation showed that very few families 
indeed approach the minimum milk ration. 


With milk still the cheapest foodstuff on the market, it 
is hard to understand why this should be so. 


The only possible conclusion is that we have got so far 
from Nature in our diet that our sense of proportion has 
been lost. 


Records show that, as a nation, we are falling more and 
more easily to illnesses and ailments, due, in a large measure, 
to wrong dieting. 

Dr. N. Howard Mummery, chairman of the Association 
of Industrial Medical Officers, revealed the other day that 
workers insured under the National Health Insurance Act 
lose on an average 28 days’ work a year through illness, 
compared with 16.5 days 1§ years ago. 


The cost of sickness benefit last year reached a record 
total of £26,148,000. And the amount of medicine consumed 
by panel patients has gone up in 12 years from 38,200,000 
to 62,400,000 prescriptions a year. 

These figures indicate conclusively that our powers of 
resistance even to the so-called minor ailments—influenza, 
colds, bronchitis and so on—are getting more and more 


feeble. 
What must be done to remedy this state of affairs ? 


The Minister of Health, after the most careful survey of 
the situation, has decided that the consumption of milk 
must be increased if we are not to become permanently a 
“C.3” nation, and he has the support of the Cabinet in 
his campaign to persuade us to drink more milk. 


Employers in mills and factories in all parts of the country 
have been impressed with the effect of the milk-starvation 
from which we are suffering, and hundreds of them are 
providing facilities for their workers to obtain supplies of 
fresh milk to drink during working hours. 


The results are already noticeable. The daily drink of 
milk which so many workers are enjoying leaves them 
feeling fresh and fit at the end of the day’s work, ready to 
enjoy to the full the leisure they have earned. 


Even without the improvement in general health, the daily 
drink of milk is proving a grand investment for workers on 


this score alonc. WILLIAM RAPLeY 
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Mr. Young’s book is remarkable alike for its concision and its. 


comprehensiveness ; it covers public health and private morals, 
education and agriculture, art and economics. It is packed with 
fascinatinz illustrations of his theme. (And though he inspires 
complete confidence, it is regrettable that he gives so few 
references.) Let me tear from their contexts three of the small 
significant facts which he uses so effectively : 


Kingsley (who described Shelley as a lewd vegetarian) correctly 
diagnosed Byron as an Evangelical gone wrong. Byron’s objection 
to mixed bathing, even when the parties are married, as “very 
indelicate,” comes from his Venetian period. 

“IT want,” said Bella Rokesmith to her husband, “ to be something 
so much worthier than the doll in the doll’s house.” In the profusion 
of Dickens, the phrase might pass unnoticed. But Ibsen 
remembered it. 

In 1873, on the death of Mill, a public memorial was proposed” 
The story of his Malthusian activities was revived, and Mr. Gladstone 
ostentatiously withdrew his support. 

The erudition which enables Mr. Young to draw upon an appa- 
rently inexhaustible supply of such details is allied with an 
admirable talent for summarising a situation : 


The incidents and circumstances, too, of this life: its durable 
furniture and stated hours ; its evening reading and weekly church- 
going ; its appointed visits from and to the hierarchy of grandparents, 
uncles, aunts and cousins; a life which did not vary in essentials 
whether the holiday was spent at Balmoral or Broadstairs ; gave to 
those who were within it a certain standing with themselves, and a 
cheerful confidence in the face of novelty, which is perhaps the clue 
to the Victorian paradox—the rushing swiftness of its intellectual 
advance, and the tranquil evolution of its social and moral ideals. 


Victorianism is a subject dangerously vast for a short book, 
impossibly vast for a short review. But I hope that I have quoted 
enough to show that Victorian England is a book which all who are 
interested in history or literature must read. And they will 
find this obligation a pleasure. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


Myself, My Two Countries. By X. M. Bourestin. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 

Leaves from My Unwritten Diary. By Sir Harry Preston. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

A Million Ocean Miles. By Sir Epcar T. Britten. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


Heinemann. 


Polly and Freddie. By Sir FREDERICK KEEBLE. 
Ios. 6d. 

Amongst M. Boulestin’s autobiographical anecdotes there is one 
which may be taken as a test case. One evening in the spring 
of 1918 he had reached the dessert-stage in the very agreeable 
Mess to which he was then attached, when an unexpected spatter 
of bombs fell from the inclement sky. The door was thrown 
open, a soldier crawled in and took cover under the piano, 


and proceeded to faint. He was slightly wounded. 

““ Quick, give him some brandy,” said somebody. 

This is the only time in my life that I have shown instantaneous 
presence of mind. A deep-rooted instinct prompted me. I rose, 
took the bottle of the fine 1865 brandy we were drinking, put it 
quickly in the cupboard and produced a bottle of some ordinary 
“ Three Serr”. -: 


Well, the reader who appreciates that presence of mind will 
probably appreciate M. Boulestin’s book throughout. If not, not. 
Actually, it is far from being the only, or even an outstanding, 
instance of his presence of mind: his life has been dexterously 
shaped out of polite emergencies which he has handled with 
agreeable competence, consistently declining the rough for the 
smooth. And the story of so knowledgeable a débrowllard cannot 
be altogether dull or unprofitable. 

Unprofitable, in the bookkeeper’s sense, his early years un- 
doubtedly were. A quiet family upbringing in Poitiers and 
Périgord, half in town and half in country, shaped his boyhood, 
and a wise measure of freedom in his reading filled him with a 
passion for the poets and plays dominating the French horizons 
of thirty years ago. After his military service (débrowillard already, 
he bluffed his way very prettily into the regimental band, making 
his total ignorance of a saxophone inaudible by removing ‘its reed), 
he embarked on a young hopeful’s literary career in Paris. But 
here, on the contrary, a certain embrouillement set in, as he cast 





in. his.Jot.with the famous Willy. shortly before the “ Claudine ”’ 
wave rose to its crest. The glimpses he offers us of the astonishing 
Willy-Colette ménage are vivid, although tantalisingly brief; but 
perhaps only a psychical researcher could properly expound the 
related problems of ghosts and ghosted. However, it was during 
this apprenticeship that M. Boulestin first saw, and was infatuated 
by, London, his future battlefield, his fortunate prey. And when 
an artistic-social explosion blew up his Paris base, it was not 
uncongenial to fall back on England. But hardly had his ingenuity 
and talents gained him a comfortable footing there, when his new 
career as an interior decorator was blown sky-high by the outbreak 
of war. As an interpreter, M. Boulestin was able to cultivate in 
the camp a number of talents which, in a more directly bellicose 
capacity, might have withered or been obliterated, and some of 
his best pages are devoted to his war-time experiences, very 
agreeably recounted, and often touching a point of high comedy. 
He returned in 1919 to a profoundly changed London, and to the 
task of making a new career. For atime it was hard going, but 
with the slow return of fairly civilised standards a Boulestin was 
bound to find his opening. He did: im the gastronomic fields 
with which his name is now mainly associated. Almost the only 
disappointment in his very entertaining autobiography is that it 
breaks off just when indisputable success, apparently, had come 
to him with the founding of the Southampton Street restaurant 
which succeeded the tentative one at the corner of Panton Street. 
But perhaps that is only to whet the appetite for a second 
volume. 

In the posthumous reminiscences of Sir Harry Preston, late of 
the Royal Albion Hotel at Brighton, we breathe an air which is 
breathed by the less fastidious. Bottles of “‘ the boy.”’ pop and 
spume ; titles abound ; large-size, hot-news celebrities wander in 
and out; there are “ stunning” girls in the background, and 
everybody scems to be “ my old friend.’ It is, in fact, the book 
of a professional good mixer—a very competent one too, who 
deserved his own kind of success and all the rather heady pleasure 
he got out of it. The best part of his book (apart from the racy 
account of his early struggles) is the hundred pages or so which 
he devotes to his memories of boxers and fights. Much of this 
is excellent, especially the evocation of that extraordinary night 
when Carpentier knocked out Beckett at the Stadium Club in 
1919. Arnold Bennett and Bernard» Shaw. have recorded that 
seventy-three-seconds battle ; Sir Harry Preston has rounded off 
the story with details, social and technical, of an episode redolent 
of the early post-war era. Students of back-stage contemporary 
history will also appreciate Sir Harry’s account of the time when, 
in his own words, “ the World Economic Conference was on in 
town,” and how, at the very comprehensive ber provided for 
delegates in the Geological Museum, Mr. J. H. Thomas delivered 
a spirited attack on M. Litvinov for drinking vodka. But as a 
whole the feeding in this book is too mixed to be easily digestible. 

The reminiscences of Sir Edgar Britten, captain of the Queen 
Mary, have been hurried into print within three weeks of his 
sudden death. The seventeen chapters were all, apparently, 
written before he took over his last command, and make a very 
haphazard zig-zag narrative of some forty years at sea, in ships 
that scem to grow larger and larger. The commodore’s memories 
run on conventional lines, and are cked out with some anecdotes 
and essays from subordinates, and a chapter or two of elementary 
exposition of how ‘a great liner is actually worked. Nothing is 
said about his last and greatest command: it would have been 
interesting to have the free comments of so able an officer on the 
Queen Mary fantasia of last spring. 

Sir Frederick Keeble’s Polly and Freddie is announced, in red, 
on the wrapper as his autobiography. Well, so it is, in a 
But, if anything, it seems to me rather a whimsical essay on /’art 
d@’étre grandpére, interspersed with lesser disquisitions in a wistful 
vein about biology, through all of which wanders a little boy of 
fifty years ago, Freddie, fondly attached to Polly, nsible 
young woman whom he adores. The child being father to the 
man, Sir Frederick is deeply interested in Freddie : 


way. 


a very s¢ 


Like the amoeba, life is constantly changing shape and direction. 
How dull and meaningless would be a biography of an amoeba whict 
described every twist and turn the amoeba makes! How intcre: 
to find out what makes the amoeba twist and turn! That 
I’ve been trying to do with Freddie. 


little grandson, to be explored als« 
And there are tod many momer 
f an intruder 


And then there is Jackie, a 
And everybody has pet names. 
when it is all too intimate and one fecls too much « 
and too, too shy. HaMisH M 
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DO YOU LIKE MR. AGATE? 


Ego 2. By James AGaTe. Gollancz. 18s. 

I feel one ought to say: This will never do. Seldom does 
one meet a book so long, and so high-priced, with so little in it. 

But Mr. Agate is in it: it is Mr. Agate’s special distinction as 
a writer to be all there. Beside his extreme presentness, other 
writers seem, if not non-existent, at least to have their personal 
being in some kind of limbo of the half-actual. And the real 
question is here, as always: Do you like Mr. Agate ? 

There are reasons for liking him. His character has one great 
charm and virtue: its want of e,oism—taking egoism, that is, 
in the only way which seems valid, as an attitude towards other 
people. Mr. Agate would come off well under Schopenhauer’s 
definition of the good man, as “one who makes less difference 
between himself and others than is usually made.” His per- 
ceptions have no hard line round them : he laps up experience 
without any of the reservations and checks of the self-regarding. 
This quality must make him a companion unparalleled : no wonder 
his friends write about him on a somewhat hysterical note. Conrad 
has said that on board a ship the only man worth talking to is the 
captain: I should think Mr. Agate excites that kind of feeling 
in social intercourse—after his prompt, gleeful responsiveness, 
the usual tepid ear-lending must seem very flat. To him, it is 
worth while saying a good thing; he will certainly enjoy it, he 
will almost certainly publish it, and he will never forget or omit 
to name its originator. Write him a good letter, and he publishes 
that. Everyone writes letters to Mr. Agate. He delights in 
praise ; he is equally open to picturesque abuse, or to confutation. 
For instance, he once launched out, in a weekly article, upon Good 
and Evil—only to receive his philosophical head on a charger, by 
the next post: this detailed and ‘‘ excellent’ answer he prints 
in full, ending cheerfully: “ From which I conclude that my 
metaphysics are a wash-out!”’ He has a right to say with 
Montaigne: “ Je receoy et advoue toute sorte d’attainctes qui 
sont de droict fil.” “ The only conclusion one can come to,” 
one of his dislikers once wrote to him, “is that you are the 
possessor of a very small, mean and petty mind.” This neatly 
hits cff the very last thing one can accuse him of. 
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Still he has dislikers: Though far indeed from agreeing with 
them, I see what they mean, and therefore venture to predict 
that they will find his diary much less offensive than his newspaper 
articles. Only they’ve heard it already—all about Clacton, and 
Southend, and golf, and trotting ponies, and Sarah Bernhardt : 
I’m afraid they will be apt to suggest, as the appropriate title for 
this and all subsequent volumes (Mr. Agate worries about his 
titles) “ That Strain Again!” Even admirers, though without 
prejudice to their admiration, may flag sometimes. 

In Mr. Agate’s view, the function of the diarist is to preserve 
good things which otherwise would be lost: if so, he is un- 
doubtedly the very person to keep a diary. Death is his béte noire ; 
he can’t make up his mind to it, or endure that it should gzt hold 
of anything at all which has once seemed good to him. And his 
book is, in fact, a challenge to the iniquity of oblivion. He picks 
up every scrap—jokes, articles, “‘ letters to the editor,” his own 
or other people’s, it makes no difference : repeating even the almost 
too slight for repetition, and sometimes managing, by his own gift 
of actualness, to preserve its flavour. So, for instance, he quotes 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite on an actress who had recently had too 
many failures: ‘‘ Of course she’s a good actress. (Pause.) But 
somehow she seems to have lost the knack !”’—or records a form 
of invitation to lunch at the Café Royal: “‘ Woo’t drink up eise! ? 
eat a crocodile ?”’ There are plenty of more defined witticisms, 
as the phrase about Hastings architecture, “divided between 
Early Wedding Cake and Late Water Closet,” and the suggestion 
that the Bergner As You Like It should be rechristened Elizabet) 
and Her German Ardén; but what attracts one is the prevailing 
atmosphere of talk and amusingness. One feels that Mr. Agate 
and his circle know how to live. 

Or is it only that he, unlike the rest of us, takes things down ? 

They are not always worth it; that must be admitted, as the 
drawback of his appreciativeness. In particular, a good many of 
the letters are simply boring—though I forgave them all for one 
of Mr. George Mathew’s, describing a broadcast from the Adelphi 
foyer on a Cochran first night. Should futility be abolished ? 
that was the question it seemed to raise—rather a speculative one, 
but yet full of interest. If the B.B.C. always behaved with good 
sense, there would be no scenes of the kind described, therefore 
no descriptions of them. . . 

But to get back to fault-finding—Mr. Agate might really have 
let the Bergner squabble die down; instead of which, he has 
reprinted himself at length on the subject. Then there is a 
terrible lot about a poltergeist. There is rather too much about, 
and especially by, Mr. Agate’s relatives. And, in general, if he 
had shortened the book one-third, it would have been one-third 
more entertaining. Also, it could have been recommended more 
safely at ten-and-sixpence; whether many people will think it 
worth the actual price, I can’t say. But then, pleasure and pain 
are notoriously incommensurable. K. JOHN 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM BLIGH 


Turbulent Journey: a Life of William Bligh, Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue. By Owen Rutter. Nicholson 
and Watson. 18s. 

Over a century has elapsed since the death of Admiral Bligh, 
but until recent years the literature on him was scanty, and in some 
cases untrustworthy. To the majority of peopie his name will only 
be remembered by that unfortunate episode, the mutiny on the 
Bounty. But he had other claims to remembrance: he sailed 
under Captain Cook, 1776-1780 ; fought at the Dogger Bank, 1781; 
under Howe at Gibraltar in 1782; commanded the Warrior at 
Ushant in 1794; was Captain of the Director at Camperdown in 
1797 ; and for his gallant conduct at Copenhagen in 1801 he was 
thanked by Nelson in person. He was, in fact, a magnificent seaman 
and brilliant navigator—a devoted husband and father—and above 
all tremendously loyal to his king and country, as witness the occa- 
sion when, surrounded by a howling mob at Government House, 
Sydney, in the midst of dinner, he calmly poured out a glass of wine, 
rose to his feet, and dramatically proposed “ The health of the 
King !” 

Bligh’s career has always been the storm-centre of controversy, 
and Mr. Rutter rightly comes to the conclusion that only by 
examining the contemporary records is it possible to form an 
impartial estimate of the man and his character. He has done this 
dispassionately and with microscopic thoroughness. With the 
possible exception of Dr. Mackaness (whose Life of Bligh appeared 
in 1931), he has done more than any other writer to present us 
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with a true picture of this much maligned sailor. Besides the present 
book he has published the Journals of Fryer and Morrison (the 
master and boatswain’s mate of the Bounty) ; a full account of the 
trial of the mutineers ; “ The True Story of the Mutiny in the 
Bounty” ; and he is now completing an edition of Bligh’s Log. In 
case it should be thought that such a formidable contribution has 
tended to make the author whitewash his hero, let it be said at 


once that this is not the case. Mr. Rutter realises that Bligh had 


not the gift of winning popularity, a virtue which men like Nelson, 
Duncan and Collingwood possessed to a marked degree, and that 
“his tactlessness and passionate temper were the bane of his 
career,” and that he had “the devilish knack of rolling off his 
tongue just those words that would be most wounding.” 

Bligh was born in 1754; he joined the Navy in 1770 as an able 


seaman, and was appointed midshipman six months after. Six: 


years later he was appointed master of the Resolution under Cook. 
Just how he got the appointment is puzzling. Sir Joseph Banks, his 
patron and supporter, does not come into the story till later ; it all 
points to exceptional ability in the man himself. During the 
voyage Mr. Rutter comments on the severity of some of Cook’s 
punishments on the natives, and quotes from an unpublished 
journal in the-Public Record Office. It is of interest to note that 
these punishments did not escape the vigilant eye of James Burney, 
whose account was published a few years ago. Bligh seems to have 
been on very bad terms with Cook and some of the other officers ; 


he is particularly virulent against Molesworth Phillips, the’ 


Lieutenant of Marines. As a sedative to this it is as well to read the 
account of Burney, who also states that Cook lost his life through 
his inability to swim ; an interesting fact which seems to have 
escaped Mr. Rutter. The author does not attempt to retell the 
story of the mutiny on the Bounty in any great detail; he has 
already done so in his other books. According to Bligh’s log 


he “ had hoped to perform the voyage without punishment to any . 
one” ; actually the ship was six weeks out before the first punish- 


ment is recorded. The feud between Bligh and Fletcher Christian 
(the leader of the mutineers) is thoroughly explored, and although 
Mr. Rutter cannot acquit the latter of the crime of mutiny, he is 
forced to admit that “ there is no doubt that Bligh drove Christian 
to desperation.”’ Above all, Bligh undoubtedly did commit a 
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gtave error of judgment in keeping the Bounty at Tahiti for such 
a lengthy period, and the blandishments of the ladies at this island 
paradise proved too much for the British tars. On the rest of 
Bligh’s career, and the many “ violent tornadoes of temper” 
which overwhelmed him at times, particularly during his stormy 
period as Governor of New South Wales, we have not the space to 
dwell. He was a fighter all his life, stubborn and pugnacious, but 
we should remember, as Mr. Rutter points out, that he only gave 
in once, and that was in 1788, when after three weeks’ fight against 
wind and sea off Cape Horn, at times “ lashed with a rope ”’ to get 
his observations, he was forced to “ put his helm a-weather.” 
Such a man was Admiral Bligh, and above all we should remember 
with pride that he is the hero of one of the epic stories in our sea 
saga. We believe that Mr. Rutter has said the last word on him, 
and the character of the man stands out sometimes magnificently 
and sometimes dismally in this very interesting and informative 
book. G. E. MANWARING 


A PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM JAMES 


The Thought and Character of William James. Two 
Volumes. Illustrated. By RALPH BARTON PERRY. Oxford 
University Press. 42s. 

William James and his brother Henry grew to maturity in 
easy circumstances. Their grandfather, a native of Ulster, had 
acquired a fortune of $3,000,000, and although he was thrice 
married and begot fourteen children, the elder Henry was never 
under the necessity of adopting a regular profession. All his 
energies could be given to the bringing up of his sons—there were 
two besides the illustrious pair—and of his daughter, and to the 
theological speculation, “‘ carried on in the plain sight of his house- 
hold,” which bore its strange, rich fruit after the “ discovery ”’ 
of Swedenborg and of Fourier in 1850. Much has already been 
written of tite orator on the hearth: in 1885 William edited, 
with a pious scepticism, his father’s literary remains, and we 
have met with him in Notes of a Son and a Brother. But it is 
not a matter for regret that he should figure so largely in the 
great quantity of documents (letters, diaries, lecture-notes, 
marginalia), by means of which Dr. Perry reconstructs in these 
two great volumes the life of his son, the philosopher. As a 
personality Henry the elder was at least as remarkable as either 


-of his more successful children; and the pages (in the first 


volume) which describe the emancipation of a Calvinist through 
Swedenborg’s doctrine should revive interest in the “ prophet 
of the North’’ who had once the power to attract minds great 
and diverse as Kant, Balzac and Emerson. The sons, however, 
could never gather what Henry the elder was driving at: when 
William was twenty-eight he wrote to his brother Henry about 
some articles, inspired by Swedenborg’s heavenly theory of sex, 
which their parent was contributing to the Atlantic Monthly : 
“Father has been writing a couple of articles on women and 


‘marriage. . . . I can’t think he shows himself to advantage in 


this kind of speculation.”’ 

Ali the James’s had critical minds, but they constituted a 
devotedly united and happy family. Henry James has written 
that “we were genially interested in nothing but each other.” 
M. Ernest Seilliére, the conservative French moralist (lately the 
author of a critical examination of D. H. Lawrence’s philosophy) 
once reproached William James for his adhesion to the optimistic 
psychology of the nec-Romantics; that is to a mysticism pro- 
foundly different from the Christian, which is “ based on original 
sin and always contained or directed by a firm and satirical 
discipline.’”” And James’s mysticism was the more dangerous, 
because unlike that of Marx, or of Sand, or of Sorel, or of 
Lawrence, it wore the respectable cloak of English empiricism ! 
On whatever side are one’s sympathies, it is easy to understand 
after reading Dr. Perry’s early pages why James should have 
been disposed to take a benevolent view of human nature. He 
was brought up in that golden hour of America which was 
dominated by the confidence natural to a first generation of 
escaped Calvinists. The elder Henry could write without a 
trace of self-righteousness (the year was 1856): “‘ The prejudices 
one has about them [the English], even when they. are unjust, 
seem to be scarcely worth correcting. ... Mrs. Cranch wrote 
the other day, upon some new experience of French perfidy, 
‘I wonder what the Lord will do with these people.’ I don’t 
wonder.” Moreover, the personal life of the James family, and 
that of its intellectual intimates, seem to have been attended by 
most of the blessings that are asked for in the Prayer Book. 
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lower level of spiritual unity by denouncing 
them both. There are rude shocks in this 
narrative, which is, however, shot through 
with martyrdom and truth. 
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When his sons were eighteen and seventeen respectively their - 
father said to a friend that he had but one fixed mind about any- 
thing : that whatever might befall his dear boys they were vivified 
every moment by God, guided every moment by an infallible 
wisdom, and that “we have none of ys the slightest right to 
indulge any anxiety.” 

Ill-health with neurasthenia attacked William James soon after 
this, and he only found his career as a professor of philosophy 
after considerable vacillation. His later education was mainly 
European and included the parallel development of his novelist 
brother. The two brothers were in constant correspondence, and 
many letters from Henry appear in these volumes for the first 
time. They are delightful, even if they make it clear that Henry 
was without a taste for philosophy. William was critically and 
actively responsive to all literature, his brother’s included, whereas 
Henry would only offer William indiscriminating praise. 

Towards the middle of the fifst volume, Dr. Perry gives a 
sympathetic account of James’s first philosophical thinking 
dating from about 1860, when he was engaged in medical studies 
in Germany. This thinking bears witness to his own doctrine 
that “‘the mind of man is largeiy self-formative.” His father 
regarded truth 'as something that revealed itself, and was a 
theologian rather than either a scientist or philosopher, whereas 
William approached philosophy from the side of the natural 
sciences. When later as pragmatist he criticised the conceptions 
and definitions of these scientists as conventional constructions 
(guides to action rather than to knowledge), it was not with the 
intention of restoring philosophy to its former primacy. He was 
conscious of the conflict between the authority of the philosopher 
and that of the scientist, but he came down on the side of the 
scientist, as is even shown by the importance he attached to 
psychical research; and what was his famous pragmatism but 
the reduction of philosophy to a science of practical results ? 
His benevolence towards the psychic naturally horrified orthodox 
men; and they could only account for it by pointing to the 
Swedenborgian parentage, although in point of fact Henry the 
e!der was never a spirit-chaser, and had been attracted to Sweden- 
borg as a metaphysical theologian, not as a seer of ghosts. | As 
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Dr. Perry says, William Iames’s interest in psychical research was 
“central and typical” of him. His natural freedom from 
prejudice and disdain manifested itself in a chivalrous attitude 
towards “ dubious sects” and sick souls, and for this he was 
sometimes reproached both by his professional friends and by his 
finical brother. Some of his best correspondence was with the 
members of the underworld of science and philosophy, notable 
with. that very healthy crank, Paul Blood, author of Anaesthetic 
Revelation and contributor to small local journals, who could lift 
a chain of 1,160 Ib. on his shoulders and had “ the greatest gift 
of superior gab since Shakespeare.” 

Throughout Hegel, who had little patience with cranks or 
sick souls, was regarded by James as his great adversary. The 
lettets in these volumes, with Dr. Perry’s commentary, which 
show how James sought to liberalise the British scientific tradition 
and .“‘ give it religion,’ without concessions to the Hegelian 
rationalism, are profoundly interesting. Did James succeed in 
establishing freedom within nature, in (as Gentile has put it) 
conquering empiricism with its own weapons, in rising above 
Hume’s position? To the last, at all events, he could employ 
no other weapons ; and to the last Hegel represented in his eyes 
the Absolutism by which he could not be subdued. Even in 
lecture-room manner they were complete contrasts, the one 
vivacious, apt, too clever by half, the other forced, the sweat 
on his brow, to seek the right expression, syllable by syllable. 
James was too just and too intelligent not to recognise the poetic 
insight of his predecessor ; but he argued that the great paradoxes 
of Hegel were as good for empiricism as for absolutism: F. H. 
Bradley, we are reminded, used to greet every fresh philosophical 
doctrine with the claim that it could already be found somewhere 
in Hegel’s work. 

Dr. Perry has weaved thé vast body of manuscripts, deposited 
by James’s family in the Harvard College Library, into a systematic 
account of the philosopher’s development. Some of the names 
of those other thinkers whose correspondence James has pre- 
served and now appear in print for the first time are: Bontroux, 
Renouvier, F. H. Bradley, Royce, Papini, Santayana, Bergson. 
The material contains the intellectual history of an epoch, and 
in his use.of it Dr, Perry has risen to the height of a great 
opportunity. J. M. Hone 


AN EXCEPTIONAL STORY 


New Writing, H. Edited by Jonn LeHmMann. Lane. 6s. 


The second volume of Mr. John Lehmann’s magazine-anthology 
— it is difficult to know just what to call it—contains one excellent 
contribution, a short story by V. S. Pritchett. It is the sort of 
story Lawrence might have written, of a commercial traveller who 
gets:into talk with a provincial barmaid, wins her away from the 
local garage-man, and is about to marry her when the news comes 
that her former admirer has died in a motor accident. She weeps 
hysterically, and in this access of tenderness (hitherto their 
relations have been cautiously sentimental) they spend their 
first night together. The man is puzzled; for in the morning 
she seems as distant as ever and accepts his apologies coldly. 
For several days she moves about on a queer level, her warmth 
towards the man she is going to marry being inseparable from 
light grief, a tardy kindness towards the dead man, whom she 
had not loved; and not till the funeral does this emotion slip 
away. 

Yes, told in summary, it is a Lawrence story, with elements of 
“ darkness ’’ which he would only too eagerly have brought out. 
Three or four years ago, perhaps, Mr. Pritchett might have seen 
the story in the same way, and told it, more jerkily, in the Lawrence 
manner. How much he has learnt since then! “ Sense of 
Humour ”’—as this story is called—is individual to Mr. Pritchett ; 
style, characters, dialogue are all his. I do not know of any other 
novelist writing to-day who could have constructed this story 
as he has, on wiry dialogue which is trivial and commonplace and 
yet now and then gives out a note as pure as a tuning- 
fork’s. The title, for example, “‘ Sense of Humour.” When Mr. 
Humphrey first meets his barmaid and they flirt facetiously in 
the ‘saloon-bar way, it comes out that his father is an undertaker. 
How she laughs !—‘“‘ Don’t mind me, I’m Irish.”’ “ Oh, I see, 
that’s it. Got a sense of humour.” And when they visit his 
father, the undertaker, his first remark is, “Irish. Sense of 
humour, eh?” All through the story her sense of humour, like 
her freckles, her spasms of laughter, her undiscovered bosom, are 
there, in the dialogue. The end crowns everything: they sit 
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By R. S. Clement Brown. 


Illustrated by Fougasse. 
SELECTED FROM OBJECTS 5s. net (Postage 6d.) 


IN THE “This is ‘Punch’ work of the “A book of adroit and 
best kind ; polished, cheerful and very readable ‘ Punch’ 

unlikely to fan the flames of con- —_- verse and prose.” 
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calendar pencil! 


Shows day, date and week date for a month. 
Propels and repels promptly and precisely, has 
an always rigid point, is fitted with eraser, and 
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TREAT YOURSELF THIS. XMAS 


ERE is a rare opportunity for you 
to obtain thought - provoking, 
stimulating books by some of 

the world’s most famous writers. By 
joining the R. P. A. and subscribing a 
sum of 10s. you become entitled to 
the following :— 


Sir James Frazer's 
Tue GoLpEN BovuGn (abridged edition) 
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Coloured Postcard, 2d. Large Coloured Reproduction, 1/- 
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Christmas gifts A. G. Whyte's 
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side by side, at first solemnly, on the driver’s seat of the hearse 
and see the people taking off their hats right and left,-as though 
for the King and Queen; then they begin to note a man who 
doesn’t raise his hat ; they wonder what the policeman will do. 
Her sense of humour has returned, and they’re happy. 

I have given some space to this story because its merits seem to 
me exceptional. Many details I have not even mentioned; the 
story is brilliantly told in the first person, by the commercial 
traveller ; all the characters, including the garage-man fizzing 
over the country on a motor-bike, and the old undertaker and his 
wife, are sharply actual. The whole thing is a triumph in that 
kind of writing, sans commentaire, which I particularly admire 
and which so few of our novelists to-day have the talent to bring 
off. Mr. Pritchett’s last novel was good; his next should be an 
event. ' 

New Writing, II has other attractions: a brief, vivid sketch of 
the Englishman in Burma by Mr. George Orwell; a delightful 
story, half-satire, half-fable, by Ignazio Silone, author of 
Fontamara ; a study of a child’s fascinated interest in the death 
of a rabbit, by André Chamson; stories and sketches by Ralph 
Bates, W. H. Auden, Jean Cassou and Alfred Mendes. Mulk 
Raj Anand, in an amusing little tale of Indian village life, 
describes how the barber boy, who used to attend his customers 
at their houses, went on strike, and, leaving the village to an 
increasing hairiness, departed to a nearby town to form 
the first barbers trade union. The vaguely Left trend 
can be seen in a section of six pieces by different authors 
called “ Breaking Point,”? which represents the class struggle as 
it comes to a head in individuals—a negro waiting to be lynched, 
a gun-runner in Spain wanted by the police, an incident in 
Vienna before the 1934 rising. As editor Mr. Lehmann has 
been wise, failing the work of art, to rely on the document and 
not one of the pieces here is without interest. New Writing, II 
is international in the true sense. It gives a varied and convincing 
picture of common life as it is lived in different corners of the 
world to-day. And we must be grateful indeed for a publication 
which in its first number has contained Mr. Isherwood’s The 
Novaks, and in its second Mr. Pritchett’s Sense of Humour. 

G. W. STONIER 
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THE CHILDREN’S XMAS 


1 year. RING CHAIN. To grasp and shake, 2/6 

2 years. FIRST TRAIN. Solid and colourful, 7,6 

3 years. PICTURE TRAY. The babies’ jigsaw, 5/11 
4 years. NAILAPEG. The new hammering toy, 3/6 
5 years.) TRANSPORT SET. For building trains, 
6 years. ferry boats and motor cars, 5/6 to 39/6 
7 years.| MATADOR. Makes models, 3/9, 5/9, 8/9, 12/9 


Or do they like books best? You will find toys 
graded according to age and a careful choice 
of books at 


PAUL & MARJORIE ABBATT 


LIMITED 


94 -WIMPOLE STREET: LONDON - W.1 


LANGHAM 3884. Catalogues free on mention of “New Statesman.”’ 














HALF A MILLION TRAMPS 


Half a Million Tramps. By W. A. Gare. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


There have been a number of books written during the last 
few years depicting the life of the down-and-out; of these 
Mr. George Orwell’s A Down-and-Out in Paris and London was 
much the best. He gave a vivid and horrifying account of what 
it is like to be without food or money, without friends in a 
position better than one’s own; and the chief difference between 
Paris and London seemed to be that, while in Paris it was always 
possible to hang on the fringe of some job—however menial or 
disreputable—in London the attempt to find work was frankly 
hopeless. There is not in France so definite a class of the 
unemployed as there is here. True; our caste system has the 
advantage that to the luckier ones (those who may possibly be 
reclaimed) it affords a dole; but the rest are marked down as 
anti-social, criminal, and useless. The title of Mr. Gape’s book 
will be a revelation to many. We were prepared, perhaps, to 
learn that vagrancy is treated, practically, as a crime in England, 
that the casual wards are worse than anything satirised by Dickens, 
that charity more often than not is an insult from which its 
receivers are not expected to recover; but it may astonish us to 
know that there are half a million tramps, men and women, on 
the roads. Most of them are wretched enough, as we can see in 
any park, yet they retain a fragment of liberty which makes life 
endurable. Mr. Gape has himself been a tramp for the last 
twenty-two years, from the age of fourteen, and his book, though 
it records hardship and squalor, is by no means altogether 
depressing. It is more adventurous and more edifying, for 
example, than Sir Ernest Benn’s Confessions of a Capitalist. We 
see his escape from a tyrannical father and his march to London ; 
the love-affair with an unusually sensible and attractive girl, who 
made a living by singing in the streets; her death; an interlude 
as stowaway across the Atlantic and train-jumper in Canada ; 
the return home to. casual wards, night cafés and the Embankment. 
One object, then, in writing this book was to show that there are 
better existences than that of the civilised “‘ black beetle’ (Mr. 
Gape would probably deny this intention) ; another was to tell a 
good story; thirdly, the author wished to give a realistic picture 
and to mobilise opinion in favour of a luckless class of people 
about whom little is known. He succeeds pretty well in all three. 


HONEST GEORGE 


Hero of the Restoration. By Oxiver WARNER. Farrolds. 12s. 6d. 


Honest George Monck. By J. D. GrirrirH Davies. Lane. 
12s. 6d. 


George Monck’s place in history, like his wealth and his 
dukedom, was earned by a blend of courage, prudence and loyalty 
none too common in life. He began, characteristically, by knock- 
ing down, before he was seventeen, the under-sheriff of Devonshire. 
That official had insulted Sir Thomas Monck, of Potheridge, whose 
second son George was, by arresting him for debt when he was 
on his way to pay his respects to Charles I. So much for courage 
and loyalty. It was a characteristic kind of prudence, too, which 
then promptly sent the culprit off, out of the clutches of the law, 
as a volunteer on the Cadiz expedition of 1625. From then on, 
soldiering, whether on shore or afloat, was George Monck’s trade. 
Characteristically again, he made himself a master of it. By the 
time the Scots crossed the Border in 1640 he was already a veteran, 
with the Isle of Ré and the siege of Breda to his credit and a 
reputation with his Dutch employers as a disciplinarian. He 
seems to have helped to make the rout of Newburn less of a rout 
than it might have been by helping to save the guns. But Charles I, 
who made such poor use of Strafford, let Monck, too, professional 
training and all, disappear into the welter of Ireland, and recalled 
him only to be taken by the Roundheads at Nantwich. Courage 
and loyalty (backed by the attentions of his future Duchess) 


| helped him through two years’ imprisonment: and prudence, 


on his release after the King’s defeat, sent him back to Ireland 
in the service of the Parliament. 

He was now forty-seven, a mature age for a soldier of fortune 
who had just changed sides. But his three qualities were still to 
serve him well, and for the next twenty years. His place in 
history, his wealth and his dukedom, they were to bring him all 
three, and yet leave him his “ strange luck to be loved.” ‘“ The 
Hero of the Restoration”? Mr. Warner calls him, and “ Honest 
George Monck”’ is Mr. Griffith Davies’ variant. There really is 
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Make the test with a Sample Case of four of Findlater’s Fine 
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something worth investigating about the man who can still sail 
under both flags. 

Actually George Monck would not have carried through the 
“ bloodless restoration ”’ if-he had not been an accomplished liar. 
To bait his trap for the unwary he preferred’ silence, but if words 
were needed he knew how to make them emphatic and conclusive. 
Few men had a firmer grasp of the technique of looking stupid 
while waiting to pounce. His justification might be that he only 
deceived.those who asked for it : give him credit for common sense 
and, whatever he said or did not say, it was not difficult to see 
what he meant. He only misled those who thought he was as 
unpractical or as foolish as they were themselves—the sort of man 
who would play Lambert’s part over again just after Lambert 
had shown its futility, or try to be Oliver Cromwell without his 
“ protective illusions.” One ‘look at George’s large, calm face 
and mild eye should have told men that Ke believed in giving the 
people what they wanted, not what other people thought was good 
for them. Unlike Thomas. Hobbes, he was not.“ born twin 
brother with fear,”’ he had faced death too often to let it worry 
him when he had to do it again, but with this difference—a very 
important one—he was at heart a Hobbist. His place in history 
was thrust upon him: what he wanted from life was represented 
by his wealth and his dukedom. A man with this kind of poise 
and judgment is always respected and understood by ordinary 
people, for if his will and purpose are his own, his outlook and his 
values are theirs. “‘ The heaviest man in the world,” wrote 
Pepys, “ but stout and honest to his country.”” Such was George 
Monck and this is why it is a pleasure to read about him as his 
story is told in both these excellent accounts. - KENNETH BELL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Tus Victoria and Aibert Museum have produced this year a set of 
twelve Christmas cards: in choice and execution they could scarcely 
be better. The folder, 6 ins. by 4} ins., light buff in colour, contains no 
ornament on the cover except a red frame ; inside on the left page, 
“With best wishes for Christmas and the New Year from,” in 
good red lettering;. on the right, the coloured ~ reproduction ; 
on the back, a six-line .description of the picture inside. They 
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17 Harp Lane, London, E.C.3 





-under a deerstalker as he stands beside a torrent. 








cost 3d. each. Especially delightful are mumber 5, “A Cock,” 
early nineteenth-century Japanese drawing in ink wash and water 
colour; number 11, “A Bunch of Flowers,” English crewel-work 
curtain begun in 1729; number 12, “A Pair of Cranes,” miniature 
painting in tempera colours and gold, by Ustad Mansur, Indian seven- 
teenth century. The set also contains a Constable painting of Stonehenge, 
dramatically rainbowed, and a charming water-colour of the old houses 
on the bridge, Lincoln, by Peter de Wint. 

The Medici Society provide more reproductions of masters, 
chiefly European. Two Van Gogh’s, including the lovely “ Cornfields 
in Provence,” ; two Pieter de Hooch’s, “ The Card Players” and 
“ Court of a Dutch House,” ; a Brussel “ Flowerpiece ” ; Bonington’s 
“ The Coast of Picardy” ; “* The Vision of St. Hubert ” by the Master 
of Werden; and—perhaps the most exquisite of this collection— 
W. L. Leitch’s “‘ Edinburgh from the Mound.” Prices range from 4d. 
to 1s. There are some charming cards, too, by living artists, Clifford 
Webb, Monica Marks, and Claire Leighton, who manage to be decorative 
and not too arty. All these Christmas cards have the picture on the 
front, the good wishes simply lettered inside. 

Heffer’s restrict themselves to lighter fancies. Clifford Webb’s 
“ Horses” and “ Ducks” are delightful. For fishermen there is a 
picture of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, apparently, looking thoughtful 
Their other cards are 
pretty if undistinguished. 

An idea for Christmas next year: will one of the museums or the 
Medici Society consider doing a set of cards with detail from Breughel ? 
The choice would please everyone, from those who want landscapé and 
old figures to those who prefer surrealism or a ribald joke. And-why 
not Rowlandson, the Douanier, and some Victorian fashion plates ? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


After All. By Ciarence Day. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The author of Life with Father only became known to the British 
public just before his death. After All is a collection of his contribu- 
tions to papers like the New Yorker, Harpers and the New Republic. 
They are all of them amusing, some mere trivialities, others excellent 
satires. They are illustrated by the author. His drawings are as witty 
as his writing. Clarence Day had the real humorist’s knack of build- 
ing up an appealing picture of himself—something of a cross between 
Low listening to Colonel Blimp in a Turkish bath and the retiring and 
timid savant that Logan Pearsall Smith presents himself as being in 
Trivia. This is an excellent book for a Christmas present. There are 
odd verses and bits of prose that guarantee a laugh when read round 
the fire. 


The Hay System Cookery Book. By Doris M. L. Grant. Harrap, 
65. 

Many of Dr. Hay’s disciples soon discovered that their inventive 
powers were unequal to the demand of their stomachs for variety in the 
diet. The result was monotony and a subsequent falling off from that 
lofty standard of conduct set by the high priest. They also discovered 
that a number of dishes suggested in Dr. Hay’s books required in- 
gredients unknown this side of the Atlantic. The Hay Cookery Book is 
a special adaptation for use in Britain, and all the recipes are classified 
strictly according to the system. It will enlarge the gastronomic horizon 
of the faithful and, incidentally, furnish some palatable additions to the 
menus of the benighted. The omission of macaroni, which apparently 
is not used at all, is curious, considering the fact that the wholemeal 
variety is easily obtainable. 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 352 
Set by V. S. Pritchett 


Mr. Desmond MacCarthy recently gave advice to reviewers; 
but what about the reviewed ? For the defence of this usually 
inarticulate majority we invite Ten Maxims for the Reviewed. 
The usual prizes are offered for the best entries. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, December 18th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week, 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 
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THE BURBERRY 


Burberry Airylight Gab- 
ardine self - ventilating 
weatherproof, all standard 
fawn shades and a 

grey. Lined all - wool 
proofed check, colours to 
tone. 34-in. to 50-in. chest 
measurement with lengths 


SALE Price 75/- 


SLIMBER BURBERRY 


Eight colours, dark to light 
fawn, combined with super 
quality check wool lining. 


Christinas aaa 
Gifts from MACKIE’S 


EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
Per tin, by post 2/10, 4/10, 7/1 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel. SALE PRICE 85/ 


Per tin, by post 3/4, 5/10, 8/7. : Dies BURBERRY 
CASTLE SHORTBREAD lil =< eg 











Thick Fingers. a Inside out 10 sat decuden 
; WEE 
Per tin, by post 3/-, and 5/6, SALE Price &/.7.6 


OVERCOATS (Urbitors) 
Single-breasted, high grade West of England and 


We post for Christmas delivery. Scotch Coatings. vsuaty to lens £6 16 6 


enclosing your Greeting Cards. a 
Pius Fours, Shooting Suits 
Cheviot Tweeds, Homespuns of the newest designs. 
A complete Price List will All sizes. usuaLty 9 to 1 si. price £6.5.0 


be sent to you on request. Grey Pinhead Worsted Lounge Suits 


in dark, medium and light grey. USUALLY I€ to 10} gns. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS LTD. SALE price £6.16.6 


108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 Garments sent post free. Alterations free. 
Telephone : 22021-5 SEND FOR SALE CATALOGUE S.50 


, BURBERRYS te. LONDON. aw.1 














GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Test 


Half-way across the world—into the sun—to make 
the winning hit for his country and add another 
page to Cricket History. A Golden Moment. But 
even the England cricketer can’t smoke a better 
tobacco than Cut Golden Bar at a shilling an ounce. 
But it must be Wills’s. 





WILLS* CUT GOLDEN BA 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and 1 oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
cC.B.8cB aud 1 oz. Packets 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 350 


Set by Hamish Miles 
The (U.S.A.) Time style of journalism is becoming the accepted 

model for Fleet Street’s slickest and bravest, and there are now at 
least two English news-magazines based on their ingenious prototype. 
Their trick syntax and snapshot phrases may colour the vernacular 
much as the films have done. As an exercise in the style, the usual 
prizes are offered for imaginary recordings of one out of the following 
hypothetical events : maximum of words, 200. 

1. The opening of a Channel Tunnel. 

2. The rooth birthday of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


3. The suppression of the Saturday Review by the first Com- 
munist Government. 

4. The suppression of THz New STATESMAN AND NATION by 
the first Blackshirt Government. 


Report by Hamish Miles 


Gratified one day last week was hard-boiled, sad-eyed Competitionist 
Miles (no cut), when entries for THE New STATESMAN AND NATION’S 
350th high-brow low-prize joust were rushed to him in large brown 
envelope for judging. Easy favourite among offered themes was Black- 
shirts’ close-down action on Great Turnstile office: with horrid glee 
competitors chose this in ratio of 83 per cent. “ Looks like wish- 
fulfilment,” commented Miles privately. Embarrassment, for him, was 
unusually high level of guinea-seekers’ work. Cold comfort of high 
commendation he offered to Dillon Fitzgibbon, Geoffrey Innes, W. L. 
Nicholls, Alan R. Thomas, Colon, Geoffrey Robb, W. Burch, Tor, 
D. W. B.; and still higher to Margaret Kornitzer, Arnold Hyde, S. D. 
Medlicott, R. Pomfret, Judith Todd. But to Editor (Final Decision) 
Martin he recommended, Solomonwise, that prize-money be equally 
divided between R. Denne Waterhouse, A. K. Milne, Guy Innes. 


(1) 
SUPPRESSION OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION ” 


Y. YSECRACKER OUT OF JOB.—One of first executive acts of 
the Leader has been to spin round Great Turnstile. Editorial 
Staff of THe New STATESMAN AND NarTION, habited to prophesy crack 
of doom, didn’t recognise it when it occurred, caught red-minded. 
Captious Columnist Critic decided aloof superiority unsuitable this 
juncture, seen galloping down Holborn, blood-wurst hounds in 
pursuit. Revealed Y. (Humorist) Y. in bad with National Saviour 
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It is so difficult to give records as 
presents in the ordinary way, for 
there is always the risk of sending 
something your friends have got 
already. Here is the ideal way 
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Record Buying—the Key to the 
Record Catalogues. 


Temple Bar, 7166-7 


’ : 
Telephone: 


EMG 
HAND -MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
1i Grape St., New Oxford St., London, W.C.2 









































since suggested suitable salutation rubbing face with foot. Unaryan 
gesture, deposes Saviour, destructive dignity of Fascist womanhood. 
Y. Y. now got chance to see funny side of concentration camp. Cross- 
word Puzzler L-S, discovered in knots, cut amid conjectured cheers of 
brainstormed contributors. Mathmaster Caliban alone escaped, dis- 
guised as Log. “I shall not interfere with THe New STATESMAN AND 
NaTION,” bawls Commander of the Faithful Shirts at Televisor ; 
“ Freed from subversive elements it shall be fit for any Fascist child 
or maiden to read.” Revised publication eagerly awaited to see if this 
crack gets 5s. prize in “ This England ” feature. 
R. DENNE WATERHOUSE 
(2) 


Angriest man in England is former New STATESMAN AND NATION’S 
Editor Kingsley Martin. Following Leader’s ban, burly Government 
Officials entered his office, burnt files, seized proofs, stayed on guard. 

THE New STATESMAN AND NATION was London’s chief left-centre 
intellectual, criticised Leader while others flattered. To Blackshirts 
who warned him, Editor Martin said, “‘ We will tell the truth or close 
down.” Fascists did the closing, arrested many, found hide-out equipped 
with gasmasks. 

Only man to escape was Airman-Author David Garnett, who dis- 
appeared into fog in specially built aeroplane, catapulted from the roof. 

Opposition to regime, Leader told pressmen later, is now dead. 
Fact is, intellectuals hope for THe New STATESMAN AND NATION’S 
secret revival. Man for the job is Martin, now getting close-up of camp 
conditions on windswept Salisbury Plain. 

Exciting incident in raid was when thugs burst into the room of 
200-Ib. Reviewer Cyril Connolly, were greeted with rain of books 
balanced over the door. Leader’s men cursed, threatened usual Fascist 
punishments. Retorted Connolly: “ I thought there must be some use 
for novels.” A. K. MILNE 

(3) 


TURNING THE STYLES 


Even newshawks indurated to the catch-and-bounce methods of the 
Street of Ink have gotten an eyeful at 10 Great Turnstile, recent scene 
of a lip-sealing bee ordered executed on the say-so of sleek Priminister 
Leader, who grinds a keen tooth. Editor Kingsley Martin, issuing a 
defi., blinded the first ersatz-blackshirt with a snort of vodka, but was 
bound with ticker-tapes from Baldwin-baiter Lucy Houston’s arsenal. 
Quiz-faced David Low, caught with the goods—Blimp-cartoons for 
Caliban’s Competitions—pleaded a date with Press-tycoon Beaverbrook, 
but was bearded and held as hostage for probe. Sylvia Lynd made 
stand, backed by Masefield-like spouse Y. Y. Sylvia (who should send 
address) baffled assailants with confusing strategy, escaped; honours 
evenly divided. Entrenched behind notebooks for London Diaries, 
* Critic” was stink-bombed, and in ten minutes “ This England” 
looked like Spain. W. J. Turner, sounding the charge, was downed 
with the score of “ Pickwick”; cinemaddict John Marks protectively 
arrested. Raiders then dissed the copy-readers, marched the remainder 
to the Black House, where they are held incommunicado. “ No further 
bulletins will be issued.” Guy INNES 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 206.—FACE VALUES 


The problem Mr. Theorem sent me was so successful—from the 
point of view of interest aroused—that I asked him for another. He 
duly produced the following : 

‘I presented each of eight boys in my class with eight wooden cubes, 
uncoloured. I told them to fit these cubes together to make one larger 
cube. Then, giving each boy paints of six colours—blue, red, green, 
yellow, black and white—I instructed him to paint each face of the 
big cube a different colour. 

“ The eight boys did as they were told, and when they had finished 
I noted with satisfaction that each of the eight large cubes was, by 
virtue of its colour arrangement, distinguishable from each of the others. 

*** Now, boys,’ I said to the class. ‘* We will take these eight cubes 
to pieces again. That will give us 64 little ones. Each of the 64 little 
ones will have three painted and three unpainted faces. We will give 
each a face value according to the colours of its three painted faces :- 


Blue 
Red 
Green : 
Yellow : 
Black : 
White : 


“* For example, a cube having one green face, one yellow one and 
one black one has a face value of 9.’ 
“ Next I took the 64 little cubes and threw them haphazard on to a 


HeNW eu DW 


tray. I now told one of the boys to draw one of them at random. Its 
face value was 10. ‘ What are the odds against that?’ I asked the 
class. ‘ Against what ?’ asked somebody. ‘ Against a cube drawn out 


at random having a face value-of 10.” ‘ How can we tell, Sir?’ ‘ You’re 
quite right,’ I said. ‘ You can’t, because you haven’t examined the 
cubes. So J’// tell you. The odds against are the shortest possible, 


having regard to the fact that cach of the big cubes was differently 
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“T used to be subject 


fo very severe colds” 


You too can be free from “I used to be subject to 
the misery of “‘one cold very severe colds, but since 
after another.”” Breathe using Vapex I have al- 
Vapex from your hand- ways been able to check 
kerchief or pillow. It hhaemsa-c” 

penetrates every recess Lymington, Hants. 
of nose and throat: 
clears the head: relieves 
congestion: kills the 
germs: stops the trouble 


IF EVERY READER GAVE 
ONLY £1 


THE AMOUNT RECEIVED WOULD KEEP 
THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 
FOR A YEAR. 





VAPEX 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


Surely one pound is not much to give for 
work of such tremendous National importance. 
And it would mean such a great deal to us. 


Last year there was a deficit of £29,476 on the 
Ordinary Account, and £5,242 on the Research 


Account. 
The total annual subscriptions were only a little 


over £4,000. 
were rescued This year the position will be even worse. 
from the sea— 








Bs NG eal 


seaenia, OS 


Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


sseeueie==| The Roual 


generously in pounds, or pence. a. e 
ROYAL NATIONAL) Cancer Hospital 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION ( FREE ) 

OO aaa ae ere) esses ROAD 26-lCUC(‘“ S:C*«‘C«CLOMGION, S.W.3 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 
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The | — Public Discussion 


between 


LORD ALLEN OF HURTWOOD 


Economic Jour nal G ERALD H EARD 





CO EN 


Friends House, Euston Road (opposite Euston Station) 





























The Quarterly Journal of FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18th, at 8 p.m. 
the Royal Economic Soctety Subject: PACIFISM AND WAR RESISTANCE 
. Chairman: A. BARRATT BROWN 
DECEMBER 1936 Tickets of admission, price 1/-, from Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1 
e 
CONTENTS wan =e, : 
—_————— [CO ] ‘ eters 
Plantation Ecoromy - - - - - = - C. R. Fay FRENCH FR EN CH 
British Overseas Investments in 1934 h r 
and 1935 - - - - - - - - - - Sir R. Kindersley GERMAN cape B O O K S 
Road Competition and the Regulation of Calendars at 
Railways - - - - - - = - = + Gilbert Walker and ; 
Economic Calculus in a Planned Economy E. F. M. Durbin Xmas Cards A C H E T T KE S 
Herbert Somerton Foxwell - - - . - J. M. Keynes 






Reviews. Note: and Memoranda. Recent Periodicals and 


New Devaluation LONDON: 


New Books. : 
i Prices. A delaide 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET : Street, 
“ Monthly List end 
LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. Free on Request. WC? 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.z2 


Application for Fellowship to the Secretary, Rayal Economic Society, 4 Portugal 
Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Annual subscription £1.15. The subscription 
includes the quarterly “ Economic Journal,” an Economic History Series, 
Special Memoranda, Statistical Bulletins, and sundry important publications at 












































reduced prices. Life Composition, £10.10s. JO H N & E DWAR D Christmas books for 
LS LE A i everybody can be chosen 
The famous Austrian Socialist, Otto Bauer, B U M p U S easily at Bumpus. Send 
z he on the present situation. See LIMITED for the Christmas Cata- 
‘‘Between two World Wars— Se =  tetependother vestal aids 
and towards a new Socialism,’’ one of the LONDON, W.1 . " 
& most striking articles Plebs has ever published Telephone : Mayfair 36C: to Christmas bookbuying. 
34., 4d. post free, or 4/- per year from 15 South Hill Park Gardens, London, N.W.3. > 
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painted. And now you boys can work out for me exactly how each of 
the cubes was painted. 

“* For the sake of uniformity, assume that each cube is standing on 
its blue base. Then tell me, in each case, what colour is opposite the 
blue one, and, in clockwise order, the colours of the other four sides.’ 

** None of my class solved this problem. Can your readers do better ?” 


PROBLEM 204.—GUFFINS 

Guffins was number 3. 

When there are 5 runners left the odds against a perfect square are 
23to1. As 5 digits can be arranged in 120 ways, there must be 5 squares 
possible, with § digits. These digits can only oe 1, 2, 3, 6, 9; the 
possible squares being 

1296 9216 
1369 1936 
Hence when one runner drops out and in so doing makes the odds 
against a square “ much, much, shorter ” it can only be the 3. 


PROBLEM 202.—CROME TERRACE 


Here (by request of several solvers) is Mr. Luckett’s solution. 

Mr. Brown’s house is called Black Rock and it is painted green. 

METHOD.—Either Greystones or Greenleaves is the third house 
from the end of the Terrace. Trying Greystones we arrive at the following 


2916 9211 


arrangement. 
Colour = green red brown black grey white 
Name x White x Grey Brown Green 
Occupier x Grey Green Red White x 

This may be expanded into three “ possibles.” 

(a) Colour = green red brown black grey white 
Name Biack White Red Grey Brown Green 
Occupier Brown Grey Green Redd White Black 

(b) Colour green red brown black grey white 
Name Red White Black Grey Brown Green 
Occupier Brown Grey Green Red White Biack 

(c) Colour green red brown black grey white 
Name Red White Black Grey Brown Green 
Occupier Black Grey Green Redd White Brown 


Trying Greenleaves as the third house we arrive at the arrangement. 


Colour x red brown black grey x 
Name x White x Green Brown Grey 
Occupier x x x Redd x x 


which may be expanded into four possibles. (It is found that if Mr. 
White lives at Greystones there is no room for Mr. Brown.) 


(d) Colour green red brown black grey white 
Name Black White Red Green Brown Grey 
Occupier Gray Brown White Redd Black Green 

(e) Colour green red brown black — grey white 
Name Red White Black Green Brown Grey 
Occupier Gray Brown White Redd Black Green 

(f) Colour green red brown black grey white 
Name Black White Red Green Brown Grey 
Occupier White Green Gray Redd Black Brown 

(g) Colour green red brown black grey white 
Name Red White Black Green Brown Grey 
Occupier White Green Gray Redd Black Brown 


But if you know Crome Terrace the information given will tell you 
where they all live, therefore the arrangement of the houses and the 
colours they are painted is such that only one arrangement of occupiers 
is possible. 

Therefore the three pairs (5) (c), (d) (f), (e) (g) are ruled out and the 
arrangement is at (a). 

It is more direct (but I think less interesting) to work from the six 
possible arrangements of names and colours when it will be found 
that two give no results, three give two results each and one gives one, 
the desired, result. 


PROBLEM 203.—Srix GOLFERS 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: R. G. Wordsworth, Barns Close, 
Bicknoller, Somerset. 
Six points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not.greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and fer a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 353 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


1 2 3 4 $s 6 7 8 





Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
H. Pashley, 10 Hawthorn Avenue, Monton, Eccles, Lancs. 


CALIBAN 
ACROSS DOWN. 14. Good ones go to 
1. O, the General is 1. The cook often Barking to alarm 
after this money. chips in with this. people. 


15. How the wrong 
person was wakened. 


16. Should be taught 
to shoot as a “ de- 


2. One of David's 
wives. 


3. Macheath was no 
doubt such an officer 


4. Result of making a 
ring-dove crusty ? 
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ici. 
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course have endless Seales of the score makes things articu- 
life. A late. 

6. Father Neptune’s 
12. Way the Army organ of hearing? 21!- How the fiddler 
marches. saluted us. 


7. One of a breed that 
has Emperors. 


8. One takes a blotter 


13. Suitable resi- 22. Divine. 


dence for the snow- 24. I’d beg to be thus 
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that has 


—for the wisdom of the giver. 


they really want. 


The Christmas Gift 


never failed yet 


BOOK ‘TOKENS 
They speak Volumes 


You send them to 
your friends and they exchange them for the books 
At any bookshop from 3/6. 








CRUEL FURS and OTHERS— 





How can you wear a trapped fur, knowing that every hair on 
that skin has vibrated with prolonged torture ? 
BEWARE ERMINE AND BROADTAIL! 


Write for WHITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping Campaign, whx 
names Furs you need not be ashamed to wear. 


MAJOR C.VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER 





Funds needed for more Advis 











personally. — Col. 








Opportunities in 
KENYA 


Men with moderate capital, or with an income which restricts their 
activities in England, find that settlement in Kenya opens up @ fuller 
life. Without sacrificing social amenities, one can live in Kenya on 
a sum which would be inadequate at home. 
climate; labour and other costs are low. 

settlement or in farming write to Col. Knaggs, who will be pleased 
to send you illustrated literature and to answer your questions 
Knaggs, 
Grand Buildings, 


Fertile land; equable 
If you are interested in 


Kenya Government Agent, Dept. 4. 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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LAMLEY & CO. 











All communications should be addressed 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, The Wezk-end Review, 
1o Gt. Turnstile. London, W.C.1 


EVERYTHING for 


- A Postal Subscription to any ons m the world cosis 
SUBSCRIPTION One Year, post free - - 30s. Od. BOOK LOVERS 
RATES: Six months ,, - - - 15s. Od. On Saturday, December 12th, we remain EXHIBITION 
Three - - : 7s. 6d. open until 6 p.m. 











STUDENTS and 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS and CALENDARS 


1, 3 and 5, 


ROAD, S.W.7. 


Tel. 1276 Kensington 














MISCELLANEOUS 


PERSONAL—continued 





Boers AND GIRLS enjoy bolidays at PINEWOOD 
Crowborough, Sussex. ELIZABETH STRACHAN 
Crowborough 224. 





THE ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION 

advocates that the causes of the lay demand for 
abortion be studied and where possible removed. Mem- 
bership 2s. 6d. minimum. Hon. Secretary, Mans. 
Jenkins, 17 Mount Carmel Buildings, London, W.8. 





HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING, 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {£r 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 35. 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 





EW SUITS FOR OLD.—Send your favourite suit 

or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 

of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns, post free. 
Prices, complete. Suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, 57s. 6d. 
S. REDMAYNE & Sons Ltp., No. 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





A Cent s Experience in each Golden Cake. 
MACKIE” 7 EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
pes i by t, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
IE & SONS, LTD. 
as  bcinene Street, Edinburgh. 


H“YE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
post free. 














PERSONAL 


I AM A GERMAN GIRL and a good housewife, 
wishing to give domestic help in return for hospitality, 
small salarv and chance to improve English. Two years’ 
English experience housework and care of children, 
Excellent testimonials. Write Box s02, N.S. & N.. 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r. 

NV ISS M. FITZGERALD, A.R.San.I. undertakes 
4 investigations and surveys, housing, etc. Refer- 
ences: Sir Ernest Simon, J. G. Lockhart, Esq. (Chairman 
Church Union Housing Association). Address: 317 
Green Lane, Bolton. 














N UNUSUAL correspondence club for unusual 





“ people. 1,900 members, many British, the world 
over. rite for particulars of unique service. CON- 
TACTS, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 

O STOP SMOKING—daquickly, cheap, lasti 


either sex: write, CARLTON, Ltv., 251, Birmingham. 





U8GENT. Cultured German couple, middle-aged, 

in distress, seck means of living. Keep house, cook 
well), nurse, drive car, teach German. Small knowledge 
English (at present). Box 505, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turn- 
stile, London, W.C.1. 


DEAL HOLIDAY. i cruise S.S. “ Cairo City, 
9,600 tons. ATHENS, Delphi, OLYMPIA, 
ieee, CRETE, Samos, COS, Rhodes, CYPRUS, etc. 
April 3rd—26th. From 27 guineas, incl. London return. 
ANGLO-HELLENIC Tours, 1 Albany Terrace, N.W.1. 


RE-EDUCATION IN LIVING 
Conflicts of the mind can be resolved 
by PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 
Elizabeth Ormsby takes ~~ at moderate fees. 
Write to the Secretary, The Society for 
Creative Psychology, 8 Fitzroy Street, W.1. 


RING Welbeck Fortynine fifty for a unique Christmas 
present. A portrait by ANTHONY PANTING, 5 
Poddington Street, Marylebone, W.1. 
UDIST CLUB, indoor central London, both sexes, 
i est. 6 years, usual social amenities. U-V light, 


baths, games, exercises. Write, enclosing stamp, Box 416. 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r. 


NU®BISTS. For information about the Movement write 
to NaTionaL Sun & Arr ASSOCIATION, 6 Foster 
Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped euvelope. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


T° the nee a 
WALTER MILNE-BAILEY 
And his brave and generous spirit—in love and gratitude. 
12th December, 1935. 








if youre in 1 doubt- 














‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AN EVERLASTING GIFT. 
A REAL PEARL NECKLET FOR £2. We offer a 
Real Cultured Pearl Neckiet, grown in the living Oyster, 
length 17\in., with jewel clasp attached for £2; wsual 





price £5. Also drop or single PEARL EARRING S 
and GENTS STUDS from £1 per pair. Moncey willingly 
refunded if not approved. THE KOBE PE ARI 


FISHERIES, 14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


CHRISTMAS Cards, Calendars 
Script and Cribs 
for lovely and unusual gifts 
THE CHALLENGE GALLERY 
92 Great Russel! Street 
7 wee of 


EAL PEARLS FOR 1: GUINEA.—Christmas 
Catalogue of Servex Jewellery (purchased by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of York) shows amazing gift value: 





because we buy pearls direct and string or mount in our 
own British factory. REAL Pearls (Cultured) at price 
often asked for imitations. Real Pearl (Cultured 


Necklet, full length, 9ct. clasp, 215 Real Pearl (Cul- 
tured) Brooch, Ring, Earrings (Drop or Stud), Tie-Pin, 
Dress Studs (pair), all mounted gct. gold, all at 215 
Also Chinese Jade and other Jewellery, prices 2s. 6d. to 
50 gns. Satisfaction or money refunded. Send P.O 
or cheque, or write for FREE CATALOGUE to Servex 
Jewellery (Dept. 8.5), 162 Dukes Road, London, W.3 





TATIONAL Mark Cooking pom les. EXTRA FANCY 
4 BRAMLEYS, abt. 40 Ibs., 7s. 6d., carr. fwd 
abt. 20 Ibs., 6s., carr. paid; abt 10 Ibs., 3s. 6d., carr. paid 
Lestig CLARK, Walters, Galleywood, Cheims‘ord 


I . W. PENDRED’S Candlesticks, Bookend Pe 
4 trays, Door-knockers, &c., made in hi wn wotk 
shops in natural English oak, offer delightful suggest 
for Christinas gifts. Write for name of nearest agent t 
L. W. Penprep, The Meadow House, Swaffham Prio 
Cambs 


CHARITIES 


F ACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FI! i) 
Chairman, Lady Loch FUNDS URGI rl 
NEEDED for Convalescent thr } 
months Gifts thankfully acknowle< 
TP REAS JRER, or Miss CANNEY, M.B.! 5 I 
Street, W.C.1 
UST THE CRUMBS—Do pk hel; 
J dogs and cats in London’s slum : 
Hospital for Sick Animals a 
30 New Cross Road, S.I 


small donation 
Animals’ Shelter. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


THE CITY AND THE CRISIS-—-ARGENTINE TRADE AGREEMENT AND 
THE ARGENTINE RAILWAYS—-ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PROPERTIES—-CRABTREE ELECTRICAL 


Tre City, like other sections of the country, is heartily sick of 
the crisis. The Stock Exchange was flat on Monday, rallied 
sharply on Tuesday and Wednesday morning on rumours of a 
“ satisfactory settlement ”’ and closed dull on Wednesday night 
on fresh rumours of abdication. Thursday morning, when I 
stor) writing, prices improved owing to a sense of impending relief. 
If the King’s decision is to abdicate perhaps the markets will 
close the week at their flattest, this being the end of the last 
account of the year, but I look for a quick recovery from crisis 
psychology in the markets—provided always that the settlement 
is fixed and final. The personal prestige of the British monarchy 
does not add to or detract from the values of securities. What 
makes for investment confidence in this country is the solidity 
and strength of the British Law and Constitution. A platitude, 
but worth remembering. 
* * * 

The new trade agreement between this country and the 
Argentine, providing for a levy on Argentine beef imports, leaves 
the investor more or less where he stood. For what it is worth, 
the Argentine Government repeats the promise of the Roca 
Agreement—that it will accord “ benevolent treatment” to British 
capital invested in Argentina. This promise does not, of course, 
imply privileged treatment: indeed, in the past it has been 
interpreted, more often than not by way of veiled hostility. Never- 
theless, the relations between the railways and the Government 
have recently improved. Competition from the State-owned 
lines is becoming less severe and the Government is introducing 
a Bill to enable the Buenos Aires Great Southern and Buenos 
Aires Western railways to amalgamate. It is also preparing a Bill to 
deal with the question of road competition and it has created 
for Buenos Aires a central transport board similar to our L.P.T. 
(This should provide a crumb of comfort to the long-suffering 
first debenture stockholders of the Anglo-Argentine Tramways.) 
But to return to the new trade agreement. The exchange guarantee 
is continued—namely, that British goods and services will have 
the first lien on the sterling exchange accruing from the sale of 
Argentine goods in Great Britain. Under a separate agreement 
with the Government the British-owned railways were allowed to 
obtain their foreign exchange at $15.75 to the £ for 1936 in return 
for a rebate on maize traffics. This agreement comes to an end 
on December 31st, but in view of the improvement in Argentina’s 
trade balance (thanks to the rise in wheat and other cereal prices 
and to the influx of capital from Latin-American countries), I 
see no reason why the railways should not obtain as favourable a 
rate in 1937 as in 1936. The present “free” rate of exchange 
is 16.90 against a “ low” this year of 18. 

* * * 

The Argentine railway year ends in June, and during 1935-36 
savings in exchange losses under the exchange agreement were 
more than offset by the heavy fall in gross receipts—a reflex of 
the partial failure of the wheat crop. The net revenues available 
for fixed charges were, therefore, the lowest shown for many years. 
In the current year the wheat crop, which begins to move in 
January, should be well above the average. Maize, which does 
not start to move until April, is already fetching higher prices, 
which means that .he railways may not have to continue their 
rebate on maize traffics next year. Better results, therefore, should 
be shown in the year ending June, 1937. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that as expenditure on renewals increases, the 
exchange losses must also increase. It is an illusion to imagine 
that in a period of prosperity the railway exchange losses will 
diminish. Taking the companies individually, Central Argentine, 
the chief maize-carrying line, is perhaps the most attractive from 
the speculative point of view—and the only one to have effected 
material savings in operating expenses. There are no arrears of 
renewals to be made good, but in view of the poor cash position, 
the allocations to renewals reserve will no doubt be increased as 
revenue rises. If the coming receipts from the maize traffics 
reach record dimensions the Central Argentine should earn its 
full preference dividends this year. Buenos Aires Great Southern, 
the chief wheat-carrying line, has perhaps the best distribution of 
traffics of any railway in Argentina. If the wheat crop is good, 
B.A. Great Southern should earn its full preference dividends. 


B.A. Western is in much the same position as B.A. Southern. 
In the proposed amalgamation the B.A. Western 4} per cent. 
preference stock will probably rank equally with the B.A. Great 
Southern 6 per cent. preference stock. Buenos Aires and Pacific 
is still suffering from lack of cash, in spite of the moratorium, ani 
the arrears of interest on the consolidated debenture stocks will 
take some time to recover. In short, the following prior charges 
have scope for capital appreciation : 


Arrears of 
Price. Dividend. 
Argentine Great Western 5°;, debenture $e 75 17 net 
B.A. and Pacific 4}°,, consol. debenture “7 71 15 net 
Central Argentine 6°’, cum. preference oa 78 18 net 
B.A. Great Southern 6°;, non-cum. preference 584 —_ 


B.A. Great Southern 5%, non-cum. preference 67 — 


The ordinary stocks of all four railways appear fully valued, for 
there is little hope of rates ever being adjusted to offset exchange 
losses. Nevertheless, the ordinary stocks will probably rise 
obtusely with the prior charges. 

” +. * 


Statistical Assistant : I find it very difficult to understand film 
finance. 

Toreador : I am not surprised, but I would not try to know too 
much, because it makes the film financiers very angry. 

Statistical Assistant : I would like to draw your attention to 
the issue this week of £2,000,000 4} per cent. rst mortgage deben- 
ture stock of Associated British Properties. According to an official 
return at January last, Associated British Picture Corporation holds 
37,000 out of 55,000 “ A”’ ordinary shares of Associated Cinema 
Properties, Ltd., which owns all the ordinary shares of Associated 
British Properties. Associated Cinema Properties has sold fifty- 
three cinema properties, part freehold and part leasehold, for 
£3,000,000 to Associated British Properties, which has leased 
them for a long term to Associated British Picture Corporation 
for an annual rent of {180,000 net, plus the ground rents. Whether 
this chain of theatres is worth £56,600 per cinema without the 
benefit of the lease of the Associated British Picture Corporation, 
I cannot say, but in view of the overbuilding which is going on 
in the cinema industry, I am not particularly attracted by a 
4} per cent. cinema theatre debenture at par. The issue might be 
taken as a useful hint for holders of the 5 per cent. debenture 
stock of the Associated British Picture Corporation to sell their 
holdings at 105. When this £3} million issue of 5 per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock was created, the debenture holders were 
offered a first specific charge on 172 cinemas and a floating charge 
on the whole undertaking and remaining assets. A clause in the 
debenture deed stated that none of the assets comprised in the 
floating charge would be charged except with the sanction of the 
debenture stockholders, and that none of the subsidiary com- 
panies would create any charge on their assets. Presumably, the 
Associated Cinema Properties is not a subsidiary of Associated 
British Picture Corporation, although its address is the same, 
and Mr. Maxwell, chairman of Associated British Picture Cor- 
poration, held control of its “B’”’ shares (according to the last 
return) which have the voting control. This company finance 
is certainly becoming very difficult to understand. 

* * x 

Statistical Assistant: Last week you commented on the offer 
for sale of Crabtree Electrical Industries preference and ordinary 
shares which, so far as the latter were concerned, might better 
have been advertised as a private placing. The 105. ordinary 
shares, offered at 12s. 6d., were about seventy times over- 
subscribed ; applications for under 3,000 were eliminated and 
the rest obtained 100 shares per application. Dealings began at 
17s. 6d. and the shares are now quoted at 255., ie., at a 100 per 
cent. premium. Of the 1,200,000 ordinary shares issued, only 
440,000 were available to the outside public. On the basis of the 
allotment, 4,400 people obtained 100 shares each on which, if 
held, the profit would now be £65. 360,000 shares were allotted 
to the vendors, 240,000 shares to directors and ex-directors, and 
160,000 shares to the favoured “ insiders ’’—friends of the issue 
house and of the brokers. Vendors, directors and “ insiders ”’ 
have thus enjoyed a paper profit of £475,000. Outsiders must 
regard this issue with mixed feelings. 

Toreador: Sour grapes. But if the rumour that current 
earnings are approaching 30 per cent. is approximately correct, 
Crabtree Electrical 10s. ordinary shares at 25s. arc still 


cheap. A distribution of half these estimated earnings would allow 
a dividend yield of 6 per cent. at the present price. Why do vendors 
I cannot say, unless they see the next slump coming. 


ever sell ? 
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Company Meeting 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
| COMPANY 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of British Tyre and Rubber 
Company, Ltd., was held on Monday last at Winchester House, London, 
E.C 


Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the Chairman and Managing Director), 
said that their total profits at £204,659 showed the satisfactory increase 
of £15,733. In addition to maintaining the dividend on the ordinary 
shares at 8 per cent. for the year, the Directors were glad to be able to 
recommend a cash bonus of 2 per cent. as compared with 1} per cent. 
for the previous year. 

The exténsive rebuilding and modernisation programme being carried 
out at the Silvertown works of their most important subsidiary, the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Company, was 
proceeding to schedule, and already a substantial portion of the works 
had been satisfactorily completed. 

The tyre market in this country was at present suffering severely 
from over production. For some years the Board had consistently 
advocated a voluntary limitation of output more in line with actual 
requirements, and it was very much to be regretted that no measure 
of agreement on that question had yet been achieved within the industry. 
When deciding some three years ago to widen further their range of 
manufacture of other rubber products the Directors realised the necessity 
of gradually adjusting their tyre manufacturing activities to meet the 
requirements of the situation then developing, with the result that the 
company was now in the fortunate position of being able to face current 
conditions with equanimity. 

During the last year there had been an appreciable increase in raw 
material prices, particularly so in the case of crude rubber but he was 
glad to say that so far that movement had been regulated in a gradual 
and orderly manner. The consumption of rubber had grown, and 
seemed likely to grow in the near future to a considerable extent, and 
while they as manufacturers welcomed the recent increase of releases 
from 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. of the quota, he felt that the International 
Committee had failed to give that percentage of release which would 
ensure that degree of stability so fundamentally vital both to the rubber 
manufacturing and producing interests. 

The report was adopted. 

















LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1677 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Even if relatives or friends have the necessary 
knowledge and experience and are willing to act 
as Executor or Trustee, there is no certainty 
that they will be alive when their services are 
required. The responsibilities attached to these 
duties and the increasing reluctance of private 
individuals to undertake them have stimulated 
the demand for the appointment of 4a corporate 
trustee. Lloyds Bank has developed this service, 
and offers continuity, security and expert 
administration. 


Full particulars may be obtained at any 
Office of the Bank. 





j Executor & Trustee 
39 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches of the Department are alse established at 


6 Pall Mall, S.W.1, and in a number of the large 
provincial centres. 








Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 



































From Croydon to 
the Cape — across 
India to Port Darwin 


“* My duties as a pilot call 
Jor service a 

tween Croydon and Cape 
Town, via Cairo and 
across India, through 
Singapore, and on occa- 
sion as far as Port 
Darwin in Australia.” 


“Could one have a greater 
diversity of climatic con- 
ditions ? A strenuous test 
of a tobacco but I can 
conscientiously state that 
I have never a single 
stale tin of ‘ Punchbowle.’ 

Factory-fresh is right.” 


A 


binant 
is slways3 } 
factory-Fresh 


The perfection of condition which prevails in the Barneys 
Factory is maintained inside each “EVERFRESH” Tin, 
wherever in the World that tin may go. 





Barneys smokers in all parts of the Globe have testified to this 
universal Factory-freshness ; and now an Air Pilot, quite spon- 
taneously, tells of Sis experience of “‘ EVERFRESHNESS ” 
under almost every condition of climate—from the arid dryness 
of the African deserts to the steaming heat of Singapore. 


If you have sti/]:o find the Tobacco which does not vary in iis 
friendly charm or fine condition, try Barneys. It may bring 
a new conception of pipe-joy ; certainly no other Tobacco 
has won greater praise from men well qualified to judge. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (fail) : 1 oz. 1 ad. 






FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR'S “READY-FILLS”’— (in handy Cases of /2) 





BARNEYS ery" OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1}- 
& emengite) - BARNEY#S Empire - - 10}d. 

CUT GOL DEN. BAR - also RUBICON MIXTURE 

JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1. in cases of & for Gd. 





(225) MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. @ 
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Whose 
i-Hands ? 














The Christmas happiness of the poor lies in hands 
other than: their own—in yours, perhaps. If 
you ére able to send £5, you will ensure 
Christmas -happiness for ten poor families; 10/- 
provides a parcel for one family. But whoever 


you are—will you not try to share your 
Christmas this year with those who find life 
very hard ? 


PLEASE ADDRESS YOUR GIFT to Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 











BRITISH EMPIRE 


CANCER CAMPAIGN 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 





H.R.H. THE: DUKE OF YORK has said :— 


“T am glad to think that not only at home, but 
throughout the Empire, the interest in this 
great fight for humanity continues to receive 
more and more support from everyone.” 





The majority of the leading Institutions 
in Great Britain engaged in Cancer 
Research receive financial help from 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign. 











Donations are urgently needed to 
carry on this war against Cancer. 
Please send a donation to-day to the 


Hon. Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Campaign 


12, Grosvenor Crescent, Lonpon, S.W.1 
































“WHAT I SPENT I HAD 
WHAT I SAVED I HAD 
WHAT I GAVE I HAVE” 


WE are apt to talk rather lightly, in the comfort of our homes, 

of the impact of modern conditions, economic and otherwise, 
upon our lives. To literally hundreds of thousands of people 
this self same impact when it comes simply shatters their frail 
structure whether it be family, home or health. A number of 
efficiently run organisations afford some defence against the ruth- 
lessness of circumstances and in many cases they are able to give 
the victims a fresh start, and always new hope. A donation from 
you to such organisations as are appealing for funds in this issue 
will bring you the knowledge that this Christmas some of the 
ordinary material comforts of life, so common in our own homes 
as to be regarded as necessitits, will be available, even if only for 
a short time, to those who have been less lucky than ourselves. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAGE 

Christmas, the Festival of The Child, is pre-eminently the 
children’s festival, and any appeal addressed at this season 
to lovers of children should evoke a ready response. The National 
Children’s Home and Orphanage is issuing such an appeal, and 
comes to us with the credentials of a great work accomplished in 
a way that commands admiration, and with needs for its furtherance 
and continuance that none may deny. The Home stands in the 
relation of parent to nearly 4,000 children who would otherwise 
be deprived of any true family life. During the sixty-five years of 
the Home’s existence 25,000 children have been cared for in 
homes that really are homes and not institutions. The children 
wear no uniform, are grouped and treated as families, and share 
in the ordinary educational advantages of other children, and so 
go out into the world on level terms with their contemporaries. 
The Christmas appeal of the Home is especially for funds to 
meet the cost of the season’s festivities, when many of the children 
will enjoy the first real Christmas of their lives ; but it is also for 
the means to carry on the day-by-day work of feeding, clothing, 
and tending the children during the coming year. Five guineas 
will pay the initial admission costs of one child, but smaller, and 
larger, gifts will be warmly welcomed. Donations should be sent 
to The National Children’s Home and Orphanage, Highbury 
Park, London, N.5. 


COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY 

The work of this famous Society is known to all who travel 
either on the Continent or through the Dominions and Crown 
Colonies and, more nearly and dearly, to those who reside abroad, 
or those who are building up homes in the newer provinces of 
our scattered Empire. That the Church of England is able to 
minister to its members the world over is due to the unremitting 
work of the Society, which assists in the building of churches and 
providing the clergy for its co-religionists beyond the seas. The 
Society has been in existence nearly one hundred and twenty 
years, and the value of its service is recognised wherever there is 
any considerable body of English residents on the Continent, and 
most clearly of all, where, as in Western Canada, with its widely 
distributed population, the small groups of families would be 
without the ministrations of the Church were it not for the 
Missionary Clergy of the Society whose periodic visits are so 


Kelp Tnummée 
fo get well again 


The Royal Northern Hospital serves a million 
poor in North London and there are very 
many mothers among the patients whose 
families anxiously await their return. 


PLEASE HELP US THIS 
CHRISTMASTIDE 
FOR THEIR SAKE! 















Everywhere in this district there is 
poverty, hardship and suffering, but 
very little money. 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY, N.7 
Send a gift now to the Rt. Hon. SIR PHILIP SASSOON, Bart., M.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
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warmly welcomed. Not only in Canada, but in the back blocks 
of Australia, and among our people in East and West Africa, the 
Society provides opportunities for worship in our own tongue. 
Funds are especially needed for carrying on and extending the 
work of the Society in an Empire of growing populations, many 
communities of which owing to the recent depression are unable 
to be as self-supporting as in a more thriving past. Gifts will 


be welcomed by The Secretary, The Colonial and Continental _ 


Church Society, 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 

The Royal Northern Hospital is the largest General Hospital 
in North London with separate departments for special forms of 
disease. Its growth from the year it was founded has been con- 
tinuous, and it is now not one institution, but a group of institutions 
working in unison and serving large and populous areas of London. 
Its associates are: The Royal Chest Hospital in the City Road, 
the “ Recovery Branch” at Grovelands Hospital, Old Southgate, 
and the Reckitt Convalescent Home at Clacton-on-Sea. Also 
it is amalgamated with the Maternity Nursing Association ; and 
recently it has added to the Royal Northern building the St. David’s 
wing for paying patients. With this growth in extent and service 
the cost of upkeep has more than kept pace. In recent years it 
has grown out of all proportion, owing to the rise in salaries and 
in the price of commodities, and the imperative need for the 
installation of modern and expensive methods of treatment. To 
meet this vastly increased expense, the Hospital particularly 
appeals for an increase in the number of Annual Subscribers to 
the end that it may be assured a large annual income upon which 
it can rely. The Hospital’s need is as great and urgent as its 
service is wide and splendid, and it is to be hoped that response 
to its appeal this Christmas will be such as to put its finances for 
the current year on a sound basis. Donations should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway Road, N.7. 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

This Fund with the work for which it was brought into being 
is under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians of London 
and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and therefore comes 
to the public for support with credentials that are unimpeachable. 
The objects of the Fund are to provide and maintain laboratories 
devoted to Cancer Research, to encourage research on the subject 
of cancer throughout the Empire, to assist such research in all 
approved Hospitals and Institutions and to promote investigation 
generally. As time has gone on it has been found that even the 
most scientific observation of cancer is not enough, and in the 
existing laboratories of the Fund in Queen Square and Mill Hill 
experimental investigation into the nature and causes of cancer 
has already been fruitful in discoveries, discoveries which have 
made cancer treatment continuously more successful. The Fund 
long ago demonstrated that cancer can be investigated by experi- 
mental method, and the record of the thirty years’ work of the 
Fund is one of rapid increase of our knowledge of the disease and 
consequently of our power over it. Needless to say the solution 
of the problems that can now be formulated will be of immeasurable 
value to mankind. The Fund is handicapped in its steady 
pressure towards this solution, by the inadequacy of the present 
laboratories for the work to be done. We commend this appeal 
to our readers. Donations should be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 8-11 Queen’s Square, 
London, W.C.r. 





























IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Pre.ident—-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G 


Chairman of the Executive Committee— 


SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 


of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England as a centre a or 
Research and information on cancer, the Imperial Cancer Research Fund i 


working unceasingly on the systematic investigation of the disease in man 
and animals. The work of this Fund and of other great centres of research 
has increased our knowledge of the origin and mature of cancer af has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing numbers 
But our present accommodation is too limited and we are now building 
new modern laboratories to extend the scope of our investigations The 
income from investments and the Endowment und is insufficient to 


cover the total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 


Logecion, & Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer 8-11 Queen 


Square, London, W.C.1. 











In 


thousands of little ones are suffering 
wanton cruelty and ignorant neglect at the 
hands of parents and guardians. 
you let the N.S.P.C.C. have your help to 
save them ? 
Society gave 
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House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
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Please send a Christmas fis to Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. 











Unknown 
to You? 











the world beyond your own doors, 


Won't 


Last year, this National 
life freed from fear to 
3,034 children. 








att Truscott, Bt.. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
EVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, Victory 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT. 


te tt ne See Meee” See” eee See” 





Epics of the | 
Prairies 


are to be found in the lives of the 
clergy in Western Canada. 


With meagre reduced _ saiaries, 
amidst daily anxieties, these men 
face sacrifice and suffering un- 
flinchingly, for the sake of the 
extension of the Kingdom of God. 
Some parishes cover an area of 
over one thousand square miles. 


Such heroes are worthy of ail 
possible assistance from Church 
people in the homeland. 


Will you strengthen their hands by 
enabling us to send out greatly 
increased grants-in-aid ? 


should be addressed t if 


Secretary 


Contributions 





CHURCH SOCIETY 


Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, £.c.4 
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APPOINTMENT: 
HOLIDAY | S VACANT & WANTED 
SUGGESTIONS =| WE ARE RATHER | 1% S™Eiihy Assidnan > 
Speco: rates we tenn offered « aavertisers under thi: "r Logs po yy the - ab igned 
Parc’ nd pain irom. Advert Manager 10.0" PROUD OF OUR aan on eens en 
aie CHRISTMAS calc tt not mune than she 
PROSITE the Eenich Mansur, Ge. Bessel 5... BOOK es ener oa Lg & ~-—ho 
this hotel isd oad eal wate in all bedrooms. ne Regutrer. 
for « lengthened stay. Full particulars on sppliction. CATALOGUE (ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
, ‘ RPORATION OF LONDON 
ARWICK CLUB, Ladi, 21 oe corge’s Square, M nd 5 POSITION OF HEAD pst Rass. 

ew « with —_ 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gns. ay we se you a copy! uy, teoive APPLICATIONS ‘oe tg puted ition of Head 

ic. 

: oe - vie sry of the ronan oo pet annum, ring 
wy ed or ta: PAD. onet. | ¢ os Corporation, cyte 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive _ list y pesree SE Aner On te Cuhnatiies of te, Unined 

(ad. post free) of 180, INNS. AND OTELS, And we would remind you that the my - a eos, Sa eetrlest recog- 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, ‘ 1D. PRHA, LTD., Ward Gallery Cards which we 2 “The aati be required to take 
7" Rege t-+ publish are obtainable from several pi: age 0} candidates must must not be under 30 years or 
in _— hundred shops in Great Britain. Ask Forms of applica on and Authes may be 

obtained from the Clerk » B.C.2. 


FP! TTLEWORTH, Sussex. re. Guest House. 
country. Comfort beds and 
oy 61. 


Breab fier tired if desired. 
THE a2 MILL RESTAURANT 
t Harnham, SALISBURY. 
Countrified be with good attendance. 
Candle-lit om Century — for meals. 


Delightfal” Trips. Excellent Food. 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. 





Large 


for catalegue and name of nearest 
retailer. 


F. J. WARD, 3 BAKER ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 








Wks winter residence, literary and artistic company, 
modern comfort and society, from 7s. 6d. a day. 
Write for illustrated pros . * Netherwood,” The 


Ridge, Hastings. Tel.: idsiow 19. 





OHN FOTHERGILL at The Three Swans, Market 

Harborough, . half-way between London and Man- 

chester, and the East and. West coasts, offers comfort, 
charm and good or uncommon food at all hours. 





ALTDEAN, Bri 
guest house. 


GLENDOWER, first-class 
Rottingdean 9552. 


hton. 
el.: 





FEXCELLENT board residence in Sheltered Cotswold 
village. Reduced terms for long stay WYNNIATT, 
Old Bakehouse, Stanway, Winchcombe, Glos. 





Soe: Mendips, 17th cent. farmhouse, elec- 

tricity, h. and c. ms, own farm produce, good 
cooking and comfort assured for 45s. 6d. a 
day. French proprictress, MME. : 
Shepton Mallet 57. 


Xmas 10s. 
VER, 





r TORQUAY. Hotel Villa Como. Glorious sea views, 
facing south, h. => and gas fires bedrooms, 
2 gns. weekly. 


garage. ‘Terms: 





RYE Sussex. 
comfortable. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. 


Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny; 
Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 
A.A. ’Phone 126. 





"TORQUAY, Howden Court. 

path to sea. Sun Lounge. 
room if required, h. and c. in bedroom. Tel.: 
A.A, appointed. 


3 minutes by private 
Private bath and sitting- 
2807. 





A Christmas Suggestion 
HURTMORE FARM HOUSE, 
GODALMING, 
SURREY. 
The house itself, after living through about 350 Christ- 
mases, knows how to play its silent part with perfect 
effect, and the people who run it are really looking forward 
to making Christmas as far as possible just what each 
ceparate guest likes it to be. 
£3.10.0. 
from tea on Christmas Eve to breakfast 
on the following Monday. 





XMAS holidays, or any week-end, Wheatsheaf, Oakley, 





Chinnor. Good food, good beer, good fires. 
Pleasing country. 
EAFORD, Sussex, open for Xmas. H. and c. and 


gas fires in bedrooms, very comfy and happy time 
assured. Sunshine House. ’Phone 533. 





TE OTEL GENEVA, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
south. Swiss cuisine and management. 


Facing sea due 
Central 


heating. Running h. and c. water in all rooms. Winter 
terms 3-4 gms. per week, incl ‘Phone: Bexhill 187. 
Telegrams : Geneva, Bexhill. 





OURNEMOUTH. Guests received. Well-appointed 
private house, sunny and quiet; hb. & c. all bed- 


rooms; good cooking; 100 yar from sea. 3 guineas 
weekly or terms for apartments. CGREGOR, 36 P'ne- 
cliffe Avenue, West Southbourre outh. 





I IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 8s. 


St 





EINACH TIROL (3,430 ft.). Excellent ski- 
experts or beginners. Central heating. 


~ing for 
very 





comfort, Viennese cooking. Terms 7s. 6d. daily, 
English s oken. Special arrangements parties. Hotel 
Pension, Weisses Rossl. 








BOARD RESIDENCE 


BABY BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwick 
Street, W.2, where one gets: Britain’s best bacon. 


UIET ATTRACTIVE ROOMS, facing sardens; 


well-run house, close Paddington, from 6s. 6d.; 
35s. per week. 26 Norfolk Square, W.2. Padd. 9461. 


7 fo 





A 








CRANLEY GARDENS, S.W.7. Kens. 7738. Com- 
a Divan rooms, bed. breakfast, from 30s 





REE HOUSEHOLD. No restrictions. Bed and 
breakfast. 25s. "Phone: FLA 9970 or SLO 3842. 





UNUSUALLY comfortable single or double room 
available. Private household. Excellent cooking. 
Partial board, two guineas. Near Swiss Cottage. 


Primrose 6116 mornings. 








FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


BLOOMSBURY. Quiet, sunny, very comfortable bed- 
sitting room. £1 weekly, no extras. ‘Phone after 
7 p.m. Ter. 3822. 











O let. Bright airy flat. Two large rooms with bay 
windows, kitchen, bathroom, etc. Electric light. 
Newly decorated throughout. Five minutes walk from 
Tube station. Rent, £90. 19 Sinclair Gardens, W.14. 
Key at lower flat, and at Messrs. RAWLEY Cross, agent. 





AYFAIR BED-SITTING Rooms 
Bloomsbury Square. From 30s. 
41 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


in lovely old 
EUSton 2931. 








PRIVATE TUITION 


FPRENCH by licenciée (Paris) private tuition, exams., 
literature, transiations, conversation.—Russell 
Square. TERminus 4917. 











POSTAL TUITION 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 
dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. aaa ot 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special intrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Dirscror 
or Stupres, Dept. VH902. WoLsry Hatt, OxForp. 





LITERARY 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 

CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807.) 











ELL your books in the best market. 
paid for review copies, etc. 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. ’Phone: 


Highest prices 
CIT’s KSHOP 
Temple Bar 6700. 





RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 191a Palace Gate, W.8. 





HE POET, Christmas Number, 1s. 1d., post free. 
Specimen Copy Magazine, 6d. THE *CBLANDINE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, BALERNO, MIDLOTHIAN. 


rescribed form, together with 
of three testimonials, must reach the Town Clerk’s 
not later than noon on Friday, the Ist January. 


1937. 
one ROACH. 





ATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL invites 
for position of assistant to the Directing 5 
Major considerations—knowledge of international affairs ; 
and experience. Salary about £250. 


three testimonials to reach NATIONAL eC CouncIL 
39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, before December 22nd 





AX: INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE . POST 
is puoe wb a bean woman, pe Fg Rl training 
modern of bringing up od yn ens 
enabling her to run, with assistance of cok maid and 
small country house thirty miles 
in Town of ‘its mistress. Children 5 eS a ee 
day school but mn | to look after ‘aus physical and 
mental well-being and happiness when at home is most 
important qualification. ing for country — —. 
ing, animals and ability to drive car advan State 
experience, salary required. Box 503, N. oe N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, om ion, W.C.1. 





OUNG man with ideas desires post where literary 

ability can be employed, i.e., Advertising, Pub- 

lishing, etc. £4 per week or near for start with prospects, 

by Box 507, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
f ok 2 





VW OMAN Journalist seeks 
French, German translation, research, collabora- 
etc. Travel ienced. 


experi 
Box 496, N.S. "& N., 10 Gt. 


-time job, accurate 
h, colla 


tion, proof correction, 
Moderate remuneration. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





ANUARY. Adaptable woman, 30, would like to run 
flat or small house for teachers or business women 
with left sympathies and simple tastes: Could furnish 
oF Box 504, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
Cut. 





"TUTORIAL post wanted Christmas vacation. Oxford 
graduate (23) teaching experience, progressive 
rene s, left politics. London preferred. Box 506, 


S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, Ww. ‘3. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


rYPEWRITING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 
Technical MSS and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typist: 
provided.—METROPOLITAN ‘TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
promptly t by experienced —typist.—Mars. 
Brooker, 55 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 





UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, 

Authors’ MSS. and Pla 

ALL work guaranteed proof-rea 

Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 

6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4.) 


Etc. 
B pe executed 
an 





YPEWRITING, authors and medical MSS. Trans- 
lations. REGENT SECRETARIAL INsTITUTE. L1tD., 
175 Piccadilly, Wat 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Tt NITARIAN Publications FREE. “What Do 
Unitarians Believe?” Miss Barmsy, Mount 
Pleasant, Sidmouth. 








LOANS 








ONGS, Poems, wanted for broadcasting. Good 
royalties, EUROPEAN BROADCASTING SERVICES, 197 
Victoria Street, London. 





APYANCES £30 to £70002. Private and immediate, 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD., 8 Clifford Street, 
3L.: REGENT $983. 


Bond Street, London, W.1. TE 
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London 
Amusements 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. After October. Wed. & Sa. 
COLISEUM. The Desert Song. = This Set. 
COMEDY. To and Fro. Tues, & Fri. 
DRURY LANE. Careless Rapture. wed., Sat. 
DUCHESS. Murder ia the Cathedral. w.,1h.,s. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Dec. 19. 
The Astonished Ostrich. 


GARRICK. Storm in a Teacup. Wed.,1h., Sat. 
GLOBE. “Call It a Day.” = Wed. & Sats. 
KINGSWAY. Buckie’s Bears. Box, D., 2.30, 5.30 
LYRIC. Charles the King. = Thurs., Sats. 
PALACE. This’li Make You Whistle. w., s. 
PHOENIX. “Hell-for-Leather!” Thur., Sat. 






































QUEEN’S. Jane Eyre. 4 Wed., Sat. & Dec, 21. 





ROYALTY. Marigold. — wed., Thur, Sat. 
ST. JAMES’. O Mistress Mine. wed., Sat. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tues., Fri. & Boxing Day. 
Till the Cows Come Home. 


SAVILLE. Over She Goes. Sats. 
SAVOY. “Young Madame Conti.” ‘ru. Th. 
STRAND. Aren’t Men Beasts! 1»., sat. 
WESTMINSTER. Waste. Wed. & Sat. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. wW.«5. 
WYNDHAM’S. “Mademoiselle.” Wed., Sa. 
































THEATRES 
ALDI: 3 Eves.» S30. W.. Set. »2.30. Tem. 6404. 


ACKLAND’s play 
‘AFTER OCTOBER. 
Over 250 performances. 








COLISEUM, Tem. 3161. 8.15. This Sat., 2.30. 
THE 


AY and HARRY go 
EDITH D 
Let Night, Dec: 12. Xmas Eve, CINDERELLA. 


COMEDY. 4.30. Mats., Tucs., Fri.,2.30. Whi. 2578. 

TO AND FRO. 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. 
VIOLA TREE. 





A Revue. 
CYRIL RITCHARD. 
ESME PERCY. 





DRURY LANE. Tem. 7171. 8.0. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
IVOR NOVELLO, DOROTHY DICKSON, 
ZENA DARE in 


CARELESS RAPTURE. 





DUCHESS. Tem. 8243. ate to. 12/6 ( (unres. 3/-). 
Nightly (exc. Mons.), 8.30. 3 Th., Sat., 2.30. 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
by T. S. ELIOT. Robert Spe t as “ BECKET.” 

“Jt is a lovely play—no thinking person can afford to 
miss it.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Soviet News from 
the Source! 


MOSCOW NEWS 


Titustrated Westy. Indis- 
= for all interested in 

events im the Soviet 
Union. 


2d. per copy ; 6 mths. 43., 1 year 8s. 


MOSCOW DAILY NEWS 


id. per copy ; 6 mths. 10s., 1 year £1. 


SOVIETLAND 


po gf RR Ey 
Writers describe everyday. ie 
naxional 


- 4 many 
este 


comprise the 
Is. per copy ; 6 mths. 4s., 1 vear &s. 


U.S.S.R. IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Large-sizé pictorial in photo- 
gravure. Bach issue gives 


—— of some aspect of 
living, striving, or 
Single copy, ts. 6d. ; 1 year 16s. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Facts and figures of Soviet 
trade and industry. Published 
by the U.S.S.R. Chamber of 
Commerce, Moscow, 


Is. per copy ; 6 mths. 6s., I year 12s. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


Plays, short stories, essays 
on art and literature, cartoons, 
ctc., by outstanding writers 
and. artists of all countries. 


Is. per copy ; 6 mths. $s., 1 year 10s. 


Subscriptions to any two of the above at reduced 
rates. 


Distributed by Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 
Moscow ; can be ordered through any of the 
1,500 branches of Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Son, Ltd., or through your usual newsagent. 


CONSTANCE CUMMINGS. 














UKE OF YORK’S. cr .) Thurs., 8. 
"a bo Mat., Sat., Das. 3. *Wed., Sat., 2. a 
THE ASTONISHED OSTRICH. 
Mackenzie Ward. Nora Swinburne. Basil Radford. 


GARRICK. (Tem. 4601.) 8.30. W., Th., Sat., 2.30. 
STORM IN A TEACUP. 


By aa Bripie & BruNo FRANK. 
OVER 350 PERFORMANCES. 


GLOBE. Ger. 1 EVENINGS, 8.15 Sharp. 
Mats., WE 5s. and SATS., 2.30. 
FAY COMPTON & OWEN NARES in 
“CALL IT A DAY.” 
By Dodie Smith. 














HOLBORN EMPIRE. Holborn 9617. 
26th year ITALIA CONTI production 
WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS. 
Com. WED., DEC. 16, and DAILY, at 2.15. 

Pop. Prices. Concessions to Parties. Box office open. 





--— = 





THEATRES continued. 


LYRIC, Shaftesbury Avenue (Ger. 3686.) 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., THURS. & SATS., 2.30. 


Barry Jones. Gwen FrRANGCON-DAViEs 


in CHARLES THE KING. 


Joyce KENNEDY. GeorGE Merritt. 
Ger. 6834. 8.15.. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


PALACE. 
JACK BUCHANAN in 


THIS’LL MAKE YOU WHISTLE, 
with ELSIE RANDOLPH. 


PHENTEX. Tem. Bar. 8611. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
“HELL-FOR-LEATHER !” 

By Barré Lyndon. 


PLAYHOUSE. OVER 2s0 PERFS. Whi. 7774. 
Evgs., 8.30 (Ex. Mons. & Dec. 24). 
Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat. & Dec. 29. 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 


WHITEOAKS. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. Gerrard 4517. 
EVGS.., 8.30. Mats., WED., SAT. & Dec. 21, 2.30, 
JANE EYRE. 

CURIGWEN LEWIS. REGINALD TATE. 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 7331.) Evgs. (exc. Mon.), 8.30. 
Wed., Th., Sat., 2.30. Boxin, lay, CtC., 2.30 & 8.30. 
JEAN CLYDE in 























KINGSWAY. Hol. 4032. Opening Boxing Day. 


Matinees Twice Daily, 2.30 & 5.30. 
EVERYBODY LOVES BUCKIE’S BEARS. 
10s. 6d- to 2s. al! 4ookable. 


BOOKING NOW. 





MARIGOLD. ani Seats Bookable. 

ST. ee (Whi. 3903.) 8.30. Wed., Sat., 
‘ONNE PRINTEMPS in 

oO MISTRESS MINE by Ben Travers 


with PrerrRe FRESNAY. 








THEA TRES— continued. 


ST. MARTIN’S. TEM. BAR 1443° 
8.30. Tues., Fri. and Boxing Day, 2.30. 


TILL THE COWS COME HOME. 


SAVILLE. Tem.gort. 8.15. Miat., Sats., 2.20. 
STANLEY LUPINO in 








OVER SHE GOES. 

Musical Tantivy with LADDIE CLIFF. 
SAVOY. Tem. 8888. Bivgs., 8.30. Mots., Tw., Th.,2.30 
“YOUNG MADAME CONTI” 
WILLIAM FOX. 








STRAND. Tem. 2660. Even: 8. 
Robertson Hare, Alited Drayton, John Mule in 


AREN’T MEN BEASTS! 
Matinees, Thurs., Sat., also Mon., Dec. 28, 2.30. 


WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 (Bookable). 
Evenings, 8.30 sharp. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
WASTE, by HARLE GRANVILLE-BARKER 

NICHOLAS HA HANNEN. 








Whi. 6692.) and YEAR. 
. 28, 2.30. Smoking. 
ONY ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


WYNDHAM’S. Tem. 3028. 8.30. Wed., Sst., 2.30 


MADGE ISABEL GREER 
TITHERADGE JEANS GARSON i# 


“ MADEMOISELLE.” 


8.30. Wed., Sat. & 














PICTURE THEATRES 
ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Gur i. 





s os” comet 
MARTA EGGERTH in the Original Veen ot 


“THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY” 1.) 


EVERYMAN (¢ (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285. 
SHORT-CAPRA sEaAso 
Monday, 14th December, for SEVEN DAYS 
'T HAPPENED ONE NIGHT «4 
with CLARK GABLE and CLAUDETT COLBERT. 


NORTH LONDON FILM SOCIETY, sun. 
20th Dec., MONSEIGNEUR NEWS THEATRE, 
STRAND, 2.15 p.m. ° 

FLAHERTY” 5 Epic of the South Seas. For particulars 
write Sec., t King Ra, N.4. Stam. Hill 226s. 














REPERTORY THEATRES 

















*SROYDON Repertory. 
sAon., Dec. 14th, for9 days. Evgs., Sats., 5 & 8.15. 
Pickwick. Adapted ~ Dominic Roche. 
HULL L ittle. 
Mon., Dec. 14th, for 9 days. Evg:., 8. Mat., Sat., 
Heroes Don’t Care. By Margot evita 
LIVERPOOL Playhouse. 
Evgs., 7.45. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
Spring Tide. By George Be'lam & J. B. Priestley. 
MANCHESTER Repertory. 
Evgs., 7.30. 
Ah, Wilderness. By I Eugene ONeill, 
—— | —==— = a 





The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
above are members of The Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Associetion, or qualified to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, J. Baxter Somerville, Messrs. Baxter 
& Co., 12 Victoria St., Londor, S.W.1 


ART EXHIBITIONS 





ARTISTS IN" TERNATIONAL ASSOC ATION 
ARTISTS HELP SPAIN 

Pictures by EPSTEIN, PAUL NASH, ERIC GILL, 

DUNCAN GRANT, VANESSA BELL, REX 

WHISTLER, HENRY MOORE, and other famous 


artists at 
46 FRITH STREET, W.r, 
in aid of the ambulances and kitchens at the International 
Column. 
PICTURES FROM ONE TO 15 GNS 
THE ARTISTS MARKI T 
Pictures by NICOLETTE MACNAMARA 
KEITH MURRAY glass, PHYLLIS KEYES pottery 
PETER a SLOANE Squa ARF. 














RESTAURANTS 
H well, if you've not been to RULES you have missed 
L a lot im life. ... Maiden Lane (Covent Garden), 
Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight) 
Est. 1780. 
TS ,4 paper may read in “ The Book ” , ’ RES- 
RA* T Yad WINE DIVE facing the British 


Museum, n> scriptions fectiv red. 
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[He for classified adverti One Shilling scH - - 
‘or ‘sements ts 
and line insertion (a line BEACON HILL SCHOOL. Address all inquiries to 
seven words). ‘One line to adel tae, nate. B* Dora Russell at eg ey gy 
poy > ging Ua 7 ag + emongy «5 | Soy ee 3 ag eed, Co-educational from 
Great 7 Gi. Hol. 3216. 7 CEL WRIGHT. Grea Russell a 
: oe Lonion Wt, EXPERT ADVICE given, free 
ot on SCHOOLS: also trainings for . 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS i and other professions 
INWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn.— UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
CO"Sanday, ' Deseber 13th, By - am.: RA. Ce er ee young en 
: “ CIVILISATION AND THE BACKWARD country -air life. Riding School on 
Races.” 6.30p.m. Concert usic. Admission All-round at moderate inchusive 
Free. Visitors welcome. Miss M. K. Wison. Tel. Biggin Hill 203. 
TT ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s D*® Wee SCHOO DOLGELLEY, 
. > > ORTH W. 
— Le L. -— 13th, at m1 rg ty ee Board of ‘a. 
Tre.” 6.30, DR. G. P. GOOCH: “ Tus 





A. M. LUDOVICI will speak on 


“ CumisTianity’s Part iN MATERNAL MORTALITY AND . 





OCIETY for Cultural Relations with U.S.S.R, 
& Discussion New 


on The Soviet Constitution, 
by P. A. on Wednesday, December 16th, 
at 8.30., in the Library of the Society, 98 Gower St.,W.C.:” 





Ts Marzist-Group (Trotskyists). iw moving 
Fesingtin Street, Wednesday, Dec. 16th, 7.30 p.m. 





-AIN! Ay League Mass Meeti Essex Hall, 
tan a , December —_ 8 p.m. 
Mallon, ord, Horrabin, 

Reg Re Cece Baibe ion free. 





F?s? eee Public Lecture by JOHN STRACHEY on 
a Britain Chairman, 


Amabel Williates- Ellis, "Cosas “all, Red Lion 

Wednesday, “betebas 16th, at 8 p.m. 

t 6d., non-members, 15.5 fom 

Secusveny, Federation of Progressive Societies, 4 
Fitzroy Street W.1 (MUS 6975) or at door. 


UILDHOUSE, Eccteston Square, S.W.1. suey: 
December 13th. At 330 LADY LAYTON: 
“Tus Porutar Front.” At 6.30, CANON MORRIS 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 














CONFERENCES 
ONFERENCE 


Self-Government "in, Schoo in, Schools. 
Under the S cmeeicns the Federation of 
ies and . To be held at High bane p Laigh 
——— Friday, January &th to 
January (1 1937- vada 2 


Friday, 8th.—8 p.m., “ EDUGATION FOR 
Dauagcracy.” W B. CURRY, Hesdmaster, Darting- 
Sander January 9th.—11 a.m., “ Seie-GovERNMENT 


Russia.” BEATRICE KING. 5 p.m., 
a rep Cambenderm MERITS OF THE Ri System, 


AS ya IN ae tee 
Se_e-GOvVERNMENT.”” B. “LYON, Headmaster 
of , and H. LYN HARRIS, Headmaster of St 


q p.m., The above 
discussion to be continued by =F represeating six 
schools. 


Sunday, January 10th.—11 a.m., “ Sarse-Gov 


insure 
with 
Confidence 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


Chief Administration : 
7, CHANCERY LANE 








SCHOOLS—continued 








Keswick SCHOOL. English Lakes. Family life 
sanely progressing towards equality of sex an 
. Ages 6-19. Fees £82. 





Miss E, ConsTANcs , ee M.A. 
Endowed School. Wy inclusive fee for board, 


Junior Depettment, ages five to ten. 
K®sS ARTHUR'S SCHOOL. ior Girls and Boys, 
Sound education modern lines. Vv 
Muss Wackerpinc B.A. 10 Bohen Gerdens, 5.W-5. 


Hoa SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public Schoo on 
individual) lines for — from 10-19. Playing — 








tre. prepared. H was examinations nd t,o _ 
trance or specialise in Languages 
Music, Shentestic a ag Fees £120-{£180 p.a. 





NF EW Noe SCHOOL, BUNCE COURT, 
KENT. 


bea i Fomed for German and English boys and 
girs Sar 5-18). Healthy situation. Homelike atmosphere. 
odern Languages. Music, arts and crafts, 
Ba work. Preparation for examinations. 
gan P —_ and German staff. 
A Bsstnogr, M.A., Principal. 


Baton SCHOOL. Westbury - cn - Trym, 
A Public School for 5 Gaste (es (Founded 1858). 





Visitor: The the Viscount il oi Che!- 
wood, P.c.. K. Se Vek Oe i mY 
Prendent of the B. Governors : Gilbert Murray, 


C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
in the Universit Ss Oxford. 
* Head Mistress : Miss 
Sound education 


Girls of non-British 

community, 

Oot _ d 1 Dalighafel an de ict 
an A ook r a 

craft work methods. Pull charge. 


bungalow ae hee tol folideys Moderate fees. Prospectus 
Miss JouHNston. Crowborough 234. 








BF? IKLANDS, Crow! Sussex. Pre-pre 
school anc all-year-r home. Sound early 
Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. 


Exceptional ‘health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply Secretary. Crowborough 290 





HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Coie 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 








rn Paruraratory Scnoois.” BARBARA PRILSTMAN, 
Headmistress 


and 

DORA RUSSELL. 5 _p.m., “ 
mn State Scnoois”: A Toten of Practical Policy. 
MURIEL a Headmistress of the Streatham 
County Secondary’ School 

Inchustve Fees. —Friday tea to Monday breakfast : 
Members, 27s. 6d., non-members, 30s. Saturday tea 
to ane breakfast: Members 20s. -» non-members, 
228. 6d. 

Please remit fuli fee to: Hon. Secretary, F.P.S.I., 
4 Fitzrey Street (Phone : MUS. 6975.) 


ANNUAL OPEN CONFERENCE 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION. 


SHOREDITCH TOWN HALL, 
Old Street, E.C.1 


i] Cut, 
SUNDAY, 13th DECEMBER, 1936. 
ist Session, 11 a.m.: “‘ THE NEW SOVIF Lr CON- 
STITUTION.” 
Speakers: R. MCKINNON WOOD, P. A. SLOAN 
Chatr: REV. V. MOODY 
and Session: “THE PEACE POLICY OF THE 
SOVIET UNTON.’ 


Chern F. SEYMOUR COCKS, M.P. 
ig air: EBBY EDWARDS (Gen. Sec. Miners’ Fed. 
Gt. i 


Britain) 
VISITORS INVITED. 6d. at door or by ticket. 


ALL ORGANISATIONS ARE INVITED TO 
SEND DELEGATES. 
F. S. U. , acee Little t James Street, Ww <. I. 








SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


1s your son think for himself ? T utorial Establish- 

ment run by Cambridge M.A. (Hons. degree). 
Sound education given and coaching for all entrance 
examinations, combined with every encouragement to 
develop mentally. Country life and sporting facilities, 
bright home and good food. MInns, Hammondswood, 
Frensham, Surrey. 


No SCHOOL, Chelsea, just opening. Freudian 
lines. _ "Phone : SLO 3342 or FLA 9970. 


EDALES, | Petersfield, Hants. 
educational Public School; for boys and girls from 
11-19. Separate Junior School (4-12). Scholarships, 
including some for Arts and Music. Headmaster; 
FP, A. Mprer, M.A. (Camb.). 








(Founded 1893). Co- 








ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS, Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls 6-14. Recognised 
by the Board ox Education. 


"TH GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 


Modern outlook, 





LANE » appa Nr. HIGH WYCOMBE, P 
School for girl 4-18. Estate of 61 acres in lovely 
part of Chiltern F ils, 4 550 feet above sea level. Balanced 
education on free, individual lines, with scope for initia- 
tive and creative self-expression in all subjects. Large 
staff of Graduates. tdinary curriculum includes 
elocution, art, crafts, singing, dancing, eurhythmics, 

es, swimmi Lessons out-of-doors when possibile. 
n-air swimming pool. Fees £120-{150 per annum 
according to age on admission. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuamasrs, Girton College, 

Capsnatie, late Heaa Mistress of the ay oy —— 

aim of this school is to yey ye 

intellect, and healthy a ot the child for the r-~c¢ ot 

the self. ression, to increase 

practical work. The Bro. 

will be p red for ‘ae niversities, the Medica) 

fession, and for advznced work ‘n Music, or Art. Fees 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 

is 300ft. above sea level and is on grave! soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. aw M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


"AVENIR, Chesitres- Villars, Switzerland 
tional (4-78). Altitude 4,100 feet. 








Co-educa- 








TAN-Y-BRYN. 


Near Llandudno Junction. 
Established 1893. 


Lately removed to Large Country Estate. 
Combining Sea and Mountain 
Air of Uniquely Invigorating Qualities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a Limited Number Admitted. 


Natural History, Music, Economics, 
in addition to the usual curriculum. 
Junior School, 7-10. Middle School, 10-14. 
Upper School, 14-17. 
Headmaster: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A. Cantab. 


For prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191. 





PINEwoon, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 


ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. EtizaseruH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 





T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 





fees in an n-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
pecareee. cadmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 


| 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


Lown HER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 

ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Miss K. I. Savers, M.A. Cantab. 
m: Str Ronatp Macusay, G.C.M.G. 





+n llly 
Cc 


Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entranc 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from {20-{80 
per annum from four to six years, will be held in March, 
193 37. Exhibitions may also be available for giris of 
ability who do not reach scholarship pr i 4 For 
further particulars apply to the Headmistress. 





TRAINING CENTRES 








TH SUEEN’S SECRETARIAL | COLLEGE. A 
modern, practical training for responsible private 
and business posts. Own residential clubs. Seven 

us from Department E, 


months’ course, £35, Pros 
67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. estern 6939. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal : 

Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. ‘The course of Trainin 
extends over 3 years 4 — — and Medica 
Gymaastics, ——, ockey, Lacrosse: 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. ees ines rer annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. 6216. 
Common sense and initiative encouraged. 

Modern methods. Good openings. 
Miss E, CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss Frotman. 











Kutered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Garden, Stamford Street, London, 8.1.1; 


Post Office, 1928, 
Published Weekly at 10 Great Turastila, 


Printed in Great Beitain for the Proprietors by The Cor ‘oor Press Litd., 
igh Holborn, London, W.C 
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